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H.  E.  Francis 


I  was  in  a  state.  It  was  Monday. 
I  had  to  leave  for  work.  My  brother 
was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
My  mother  was  in  a  frenzy  over  the 
visitor  in  the  hall.  My  father,  utterly 
useless  in  his  illness,  quite  astir,  re- 
fused volubly  to  move  himself  or 
to  remove  the  visitor.  Sometime  in 
the  night  the  little,  furry  white  crea- 
ture had  crept  in  —  we  did  not  know 
how  —  and  perched  on  the  sill  of 
the  hall  door.  I  was  perplexed  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
Worse,  I  was  annoyed  because  I 
could  not  endure  the  constant  pester- 
ing of  the  family.  They  flung  all 
sorts  of  questions  at  me.  "What  good 
is  all  your  education  if  it  cannot  help 
when  you  need  it?  What  are  we 
to  do  now?"  they  shouted.  I  have 
bad  nerves  as  it  is;  I  cannot  endure 
questions.  I  would  be  late.  I  begged 
them  not  to  do  anything,  merely  to 
open  the  hall  door  to  allow  it  to  es- 
cape if  it  would,  or  keep  the  door 
shut  to  keep  the  odious  little  creature 
trapped  in  the  hall  until  I  got  home, 
if  they  wished.  In  a  minute  I  was 
out  of  the  house  on  my  way  to  work. 
We  live  far  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
bus  stop  is  two  blocks  off.  I  had  to 
run,  and  luck  would  have  it  I  hailed 
the  bus  just  as  it  was  pulling  out. 
I  got  on  puffing  and  sat  down,  trying 
to  recover  my  breath. 

All  day  at  the  office  —  I  never 
leave  the  university  until  late  after- 
noon —  I  thought  of  the  creature  in 
the  hall.  My  brother  had  seen  it  first 
— when  he  went  for  the  morning 
milk.     Out    of    fear,    he   had   to    go 


round  the  house  to  get  at  the  milk. 
Then  his  shout  of  "Mother!"  woke 
me  and  my  father  too.  We  all  studied 
it,  baffled.  Naturally  they  all  turned 
to  me.  I  did  not  know,  I  said.  They 
argued  with  their  usual  spontaneity, 
glad  to  make  me  out  ignorant  despite 
my  university  training.  All  the  time 
the  animal  remained  there,  curled 
in  a  ball  which  made  it  hard  to  ob- 
serve. Had  it  legs?  We  saw  none. 
Eyes?  Somewhere  in  the  deeps  of 
fluffed  white  fur,  we  imagined  we 
saw  some.  A  tail?  How  could  one 
tell?  We  were  sure  of  nothing  — 
or  of  one  thing  only:  that  we  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  years  we  all  agreed 
on  anything  .  .  . 

At  the  office  I  told  no  one  about 
the  thing.  They  would  ask  questions, 
questions  I  was  sure  I  was  not  able 
to  answer.  The  day  moved  inter- 
minably. Ordinarily  I  hated  the 
closing  class  hour,  the  late  lecture, 
which  meant  going  home  to  a  plagu- 
ing house,  to  the  tireless  round  of 
discussions  which  invariably  ended 
in  arguments  focused  on  the  house, 
on  my  brother's  behavior  or  my 
father's  illness,  trouble  with  the 
neighbors,  and  above  all  —  inescapa- 
bly —  money.  And  if  I  went  out  of 
my  way  to  a  movie,  to  a  friend's  to 
avoid  these  naggy  spats  —  even 
when  I  phoned  beforehand  —  it  gave 
impetus  to  another  source  for  argu- 
ment. 

In  my  hurry  this  evening  I  almost 
forgot  to  lock  my  office.  I  rushed 
directly  for  the  bus  home.  The  fami- 
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ly  was  waiting  in  the  kitchen.  "About 
time!"  my  mother  snapped.  Though 
I  was  really  early,  I  did  not  press 
the  point.  But  my  brother  and  father 
remained  silent,  waiting.  "Is  it  still 
here?"  They  nodded.  "Yes,"  my 
mother  said.  They  all  crowded  be- 
hind me  into  the  hall. 

Apparently  the  creature  had  not 
moved  all  day.  "Give  me  the  broom," 
I  said  to  Mother.  She  scuffed  into 
the  kitchen  and  back.  I  slid  the 
broom  along  the  floor  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  animal,  but  it  did 
not  leap  or  cringe  or  try  to  run  about. 
I  poked  the  broom  out  several  times, 
but  carefully,  to  avoid  hurting  it 
unnecessarily  if  it  were  harmless.  I 
thought  if  I  pushed  it  gently  out  the 
door,  once  being  forced,  it  might 
leave  —  provided  it  did  not  attack 
when  prodded.  I  did  this.  For  the 
first  time  it  moved,  latching  with 
tiny  paws  onto  the  sill.  Now  we  saw 
it  had  only  two  legs,  and  not  very 
long  ones.  It  seemed  to  stand  almost 
in  its  own  long,  dragged  fur.  The 
body  and  head  seemed  one. 

My  mother  gave  a  slight  shriek, 
backing  into  the  living  room.  "Be 
careful!"  she  called,  drawing  my 
father  and  brother  back  with  her, 
leaving  me  to  cope  with  it  alone. 
She  shut  the  door  to  only  a  crack 
big  enough  to  watch  through.  But  I 
was  alone  in  this  house  anyway.  I 
had  an  idea  —  maybe  it  was  harmful 
but  subtle.  I  almost  wished  at  this 
moment  it  were!  I  wanted  to  hurt 
them  for  isolating  me  this  way  —  for 
killing  in  me  the  love  I  bore  them 
for  so  long,  but  that  by  now  had 
degenerated  to  toleration.  That 
would  teach  them.  At  least  I  could 
get  away  from  them  this  way,  sordid 
as  it  seemed.  But  in  my  anxiety,  such 
a  welcome  measure  was  like  the  sud- 
den, pronounced  ceasing  of  a  violent 
migraine  of  some  years'  endurance. 


I  didn't  care.  Let  the  animal  do 
what  it  would.  I  stretched  my  hand 
out  toward  it.  The  thing  pushed  its 
white  fluff  up  on  its  legs  and  came 
slowly  to  me.  It  crept  up  into  my 
hand  and  settled  in  a  ball! 

Great  heat  came  from  its  body, 
heat  that  seeped  into  my  arms,  into 
my  whole  frame.  It  was  exhilarant. 
I  was  overjoyed  —  harmless!  I 
swung  open  the  door  jubilantly. 
"Look!"  I  said.  My  mother  cried 
out,  but  seeing  my  calm  she  drew 
closer.  "What  is  it?"  My  brother 
edged  near.  I  did  not  yet  know,  but 
it  had  proven  harmless  thus  far, 
hadn't  it?  At  that  he  grew  bolder 
and  petted  it,  its  beautiful  white  fur 
yielding  easily  to  his  hand.  He  too 
remarked  on  its  unusual  warmth. 
Then  Father  and  Mother  could  not 
control  their  curiosity  until  they  had 
felt  it.  After  this,  we  settled  into  a 
comforting  release  from  fear.  The 
tension  was  gone.  My  mother  went 
back  to  the  stove,  while  my  father, 
brother,  and  I  sat  around  to  talk. 

Presently  it  rose,  crawled  up  my 
sleeve,  and  perched  like  a  bird  on 
my  shoulder,  wheeling  its  body 
around  us  as  if  in  survey.  "It  may 
be  hungry,"  Father  suggested  and 
rose  to  pour  milk.  He  set  the  ani- 
mal down,  but  it  did  not  touch  the 
milk  —  instead,  it  walked  over  and 
crawled  up  my  brother's  leg  into 
his  lap.  This  show  of  bravado  com- 
ing from  a  being  the  size  of  his  fist 
impressed  my  brother.  He  coddled 
it  in  both  hands  and  laughed  up- 
roariously. We  were  all  delighted 
at  his  reaction.  The  animal  also 
seemed  delighted,  grew  visibly  larger, 
its  fur  groomed  and  swaying  as  it 
swelled  with  pleasure. 

At  supper  we  were  all  too  en- 
grossed in  the  behavior  of  the  visitor 
to  carry  on  our  usual  grating  diffi- 
culties.   Placed  on  a  separate  chair, 
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the  animal  went  through  a  gyration 
of  investigative  maneuvers,  causing 
no  end  of  merriment  among  us.  By 
the  end  of  the  meal  we  were  ex- 
hausted with  good  humor. 

After  supper,  the  problem  of 
where  to  keep  it  was  proposed  by 
my  mother.  By  now  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  putting  it  out  for  the 
night  —  Suppose  it  left?  —  though 
two  hours  before,  that  had  been  our 
main  intention.  "It  may  have  night 
power,"  said  my  mother.  She  painted 
a  vampire  picture,  shuddered.  How- 
ever, I  examined  the  creature;  I 
found  no  evidence  of  mouth  or  feel- 
ers or  anything  resembling  either. 
This  announcement  subdued  her 
fears  somewhat  but  did  not  erase 
her  skepticism.  "Anyway,  we  must 
exercise  some  caution."  I  agreed  — 
anything  to  avoid  argument.  We 
had  miraculously  got  through  the 
evening  without  one.  "In  the  hall!" 
my  brother  persuaded.  Before  bed 
I  placed  the  creature  in  the  hall  — 
with  no  assurance  that  it  would  not 
escape,  since  it  had  found  its  way 
there  miraculously  —  together  with 
some  milk  and  meat-fragments,  think- 
ing it  must  have  some  manner  of 
eating  .  .  , 

All  the  way  to  work  next  morning, 
I  pondered  the  strange  features  of 
the  animal  that  had  remained,  the 
milk  and  meat  untouched  —  its  in- 
credibly comfortable  warmth,  its 
constantly  increasing  beauty  as  it 
preened  and  thickened,  draped  its 
fur,  swayed  and  spread  like  a  minia- 
ture willow.  Though  I  had  decided 
I  would  not  tell  anyone  in  the  office 
about  it,  for  fear  of  being  ridiculed, 
until  I  had  some  inkling  as  to  its  true 
identity,  I  had  also  decided  in  bed 
that  I  would  stop  in  one  day  to  see 
Professor  Carvin,  the  university  zo- 
ologist, and  describe  the  animal  and 
what  of  its  habits  I  could  learn. 


Everyone  in  the  neighborhood, 
however,  had  learned  about  the  little 
creature.  My  brother  had  spread  the 
word  on  his  paper  route.  Periodical- 
ly that  day,  my  mother  gave  me  to 
understand,  work  was  interrupted  by 
visits  from  the  curious.  It  gave  her 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  (she  is  such 
a  social  animal  herself)  and  hours 
of  gossip.  And  my  father  too  felt  the 
impact,  handling  himself  with  the 
gusto  of  a  circus  manager  basking 
in  his  sudden  discovery  of  a  new 
freak.  Only  Jessie  Elder,  father's 
oldest  friend  and  our  next-door 
neighbor,  had  not  graced  the  door- 
way, though  his  absence  was  under- 
standable :  over  a  question  of  finances 
on  commonly  owned  property  they 
had  disputed;  they  had  not  spoken 
except  to  passing  "hellos"  in  four 
months. 

That  night  lying  in  bed,  at  the 
point  of  dozing  into  sleep  after  hours 
of  tossing  with  questions,  I  felt  a 
weird  tangle  at  my  leg,  which  caused 
me  to  jerk  up  violently  and  swing 
out  my  arm.  It  felt  heated  —  the 
animal!  It  crept  quietly  in  beside 
me.  Through  the  whole  day  and  eve- 
ning it  had  yet  made  no  sound  what- 
ever. Its  warmth  was  a  great  com- 
fort, and  I  fell  asleep  shortly  after. 

At  breakfast,  except  for  a  sharp 
question  about  my  brother's  paper- 
route  money,  we  spoke  quietly,  less 
harshly  than  usual.  At  the  university, 
however,  I  was  plagued  with  ques- 
tions of  not  so  strange  as  so  uncus- 
tomary a  nature:  Had  I  had  a  good 
night's  sleep?  an  adventurous  eve- 
ning? made  a  sudden  scholarly  dis- 
covery? had  an  article  accepted? 
Everyone  demanding  some  explana- 
tion, apparently,  for  an  unusual  dem- 
onstration of  exuberance  which  I 
had  not  been  aware  of.  I  could 
scarcely  get  through  the  day:  some- 
thing   had     happened    to    me    and 
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ironically  I  could  not  explain  it. 
Greatly  curious,  I  nevertheless  de- 
cided to  let  well  enough  alone,  to 
avoid  analyses  which,  I  felt,  in  this 
case  would  only  leave  anguish. 

I  would  have  let  it  go  at  that,  but 
when  I  got  in  that  night  I  found  my 
brother  ill  in  bed.  The  doctor  had 
come.  He  had  left  pills  and  a  list 
of  instructions  (Mother  has  a  terri- 
ble memory).  "What  is  it?"  I  de- 
manded. For  a  moment  I  thought  I 
had  brought  something  in  from  the 
university  with  me  —  from  some 
lab  experiment.  The  doctor  said  it 
was  something  that  had  been  creep- 
ing into  him  for  years,  he  did  not 
say  what!  But  my  mother  —  the 
only  one  still  somewhat  hardened 
to  the  new  creature  —  thrust  the 
burden  onto  it.  "That's  what  brought 
it  here!  That  did  it!"  "Nothing  of 
the  kind,"  I  defended.  The  flu  was 
running  wild  up  the  island,  I  told 
her,  despite  what  the  doctor  diag- 
nosed. She  knew  that,  didn't  she? 
A  grudging  admission.  But  now 
there  were  two  ill,  she  maintained. 
Think  of  the  tasks!  Still  I  had  not 
convinced  her  the  creature  was  guilt- 
less. 

Her  trips  to  the  sickrooms  were 
flights,  racy  and  impersonal.  My 
brother  lay  in  dismal  darkness,  my 
father  sat  ignored.  Pestilence  sent 
its  heavy  spiritual  smog  through  the 
house,  though  no  one  but  my  mother 
complained.  In  one  of  her  flights 
she  tripped  over  the  creature.  In 
anger  she  scooped  up  a  tin  of  boil- 
ing water  and  poured  it  over  the 
little  thing.  But  the  animal  did  not 
feel  it!  "Aaah!"  She  left  the  kitch- 
en in  disgust,  closing  the  door  after 
her.  I  watched  the  animal  through 
the  panes  from  the  living  room.  Now 
it  rose  and  walked  again  straight  into 
the  opposite  wall!  I  banged  on  the 
door,  calling  it,  but  it  crawled  in  the 


opposite  direction.  It  could  not  see,  it 
could  not  hear!  I  thought  back  in- 
credibly— ^the  creature  had  no  senses, 
or  not  a  one  of  the  five  senses.  Yet 
when  I  opened  the  door  and  entered 
silently,  it  swung  round  immediately, 
instinctively,  and  came  to  me.  It 
had  an  instinct  for  human  presence, 
regardless  of  identity.  By  this  time 
my  mother  had  finished  ministering 
to  my  brother  and  sat  sewing  in  the 
living  room,  rocking  with  piqued 
face.  The  thing  found  its  way  into 
the  bedroom.  Not  a  moment  after, 
my  brother  called,  "Mother — "  Her 
anger  was  plain,  but  his  protests  pre- 
vented her  wrestling  the  animal  from 
him.  She  sat  for  a  moment.  I 
watched  them.  The  being,  evidently 
not  impervious  to  any  ill-feeling  on 
my  mother's  part,  nevertheless 
crawled  over  the  blankets  toward 
her.  In  her  sudden  anxiety  to  rid 
herself  of  it,  she  clamped  hold  of  it. 
But  her  face  wrinkled  with  awe  at 
its  feeling.  "So  warm  and  comfy," 
she  said,  "and  soft."  She  laughed  in 
relieved  surprise,  handling  it — shar- 
ing it  with  my  brother  then,  and  be- 
gan a  tale  of  her  own  sickness  when 
she  was  a  girl  and  Uncle  Tom  had 
brought  her  a  kitten.  Scarlet  fever, 
she  said.  My  mother  was  not  given 
to  sitting,  especially  in  a  sickroom 
—  even  ours.  But  she  went  on.  They 
talked  quite  late  into  the  night  .  .  . 

By  now  I  had  decided  I  would  see 
Doctor  Garvin  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  I  made  an  appointment  for 
two  o'clock.  Doctor  Garvin  had  al- 
ways accepted  visits  cordially.  I  ap- 
proached him  immediately  without 
prelude  —  somewhat  inconsiderately 
perhaps  —  with  the  reason  for  my 
visit.  With  his  warm  but  lack-of-evi- 
dence  skepticism,  he  listened.  And 
the  creature  —  what  are  its  actual 
physical  characteristics?  I  told  him, 
clearly,   concisely.    Yet  the  thought 
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of  a  lack  of  any  one  of  the  known 
senses  appalled  him  —  a  contradic- 
tion of  structure,  of  very  existence! 
I  could  not  surely  mean  —  (What 
was  the  use?  I  felt.)  —  And  reac- 
tions? he  urged  with  an  assumedly 
calm  yet  disguised  firmness  —  the 
reactions?  I  could  not  explain,  I 
said,  how  they  came  about  —  only 
that  they  were  there.  They  were  in 
us,  not  in  it.  I  came  then  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  actual  knowledge  or 
significance  of  the  animal's  habits 
could  come  about  only  through  an 
observation  of  us  with  it,  like  a  toxin- 
anti-toxin  study,  I  said.  Absurd!  he 
replied  —  a  creature  apart,  not  in 
any  system?  And  if  a  being  did  not 
eat,  how  did  it  nourish  itself?  Only 
by  something  we  had  not  yet  detected 
could  it  do  so,  I  thought.  Yet  it  had 
heat,  life;  he  despaired,  almost 
shouting  in  annoyed  discredit  of  my 
self -created  fantasy  (so  unscientific 
to  him) .  He  would  like  to  see  such 
an  animal,  feel  it! 

By  this  time  I  was  in  a  fury.  How 
could  he  deny  the  actual?  How? 
Come  to  the  house,  I  said.  That  was 
the  solution,  obviously.  Yes,  yes,  he 
would  of  course.  Settling  for  tomor- 
row at  four,  I  rose.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  he  would  search  for  such  a 
creature  in  his  materials,  give  it 
validity.  Perhaps  he  had  been  wrong 
in  his  excitement.  The  books  —  he 
would  attempt  to  define,  to  find  the 
name  —  a  task  he  firmly  set  about. 
At  home  after  supper  we  too  set 
about  trying  to  name  this  white  ball. 
Nothing  human  would  do.  Its  charac- 
ter, if  it  could  be  called  that,  defied 
any  name  which  we  could  suggest. 
Hopelessly  we  abandoned  the  task 
to  Doctor  Carvin,  who  would  surely 
by  then  have  identified  it. 

Days  that  had  once  seemed  pain- 
fully short  —  when  I  had  avoided 
home  all  too  willingly  —  now  grew 


pleasantly  long.  Lecture  and  office 
hours  seemed  leisurely.  My  actions 
in  the  classroom  flowed  with  a  sud- 
den contagion  —  energetic  lectures 
that  reflected  in  the  faces  of  my  stu- 
dents and  in  their  work  in  a  kind  of 
organic  growth.  I  think  we  both  went 
away  with  an  inexplicable  quicken- 
ing that  regenerated  the  spirit. 

I  left  my  last  lecture  Thursday 
afternoon  that  way.  I  hastened  to 
Doctor  Garvin's  office,  from  which 
we  drove  out  to  the  house.  Nothing 
was  available  that  described  such  an 
animal,  he  said,  though  with  an  air 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
description  in  a  not-yet-seen  book  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  I  brought 
the  animal  out  to  him  on  the  porch. 
His  face  at  once  grew  grave  —  quite 
grave.  He  began  an  immediate,  tho- 
rough physical  investigation.  Its 
warmth  by  any  standard  of  judgment 
he  could  not  explain.  The  heat!  — 
how  generated  from  itself?  But  he 
did  not  give  up.  Its  feet  —  paws  and 
claws.  But  alas!  There  were  no 
tubes  —  nothing.  His  face  spoke  his 
incredulity.  Despair  crept  into  his 
voice.  The  realm  of  the  impossible 
broke  his  resistance,  but  he  would 
not  utter  unwilling  belief  now.  To- 
morrow, he  said,  early,  I  will  call 
you  at  the  office.  We  will  discuss  it. 
We  will  —  granted  you  are  willing 
—  examine  the  animal  in  the  univer- 
sity laboratory,  study  and  analyze  it 
and  its  nature.  Scientifically  we  may 
be  able  to  ascertain  its  .  .  .  genus  .  .  . 
species  .  .  .  total  identity.  He  brisked 
into  his  car  like  a  child  punished  un- 
reasonably —  yet,  I  think,  with  a 
humility  he  had  not  brought  with 
him.  Sight  created  belief  in  him  — 
confounded  his  experience,  his 
knowledge,  above  all,  his  unyielding 
reason. 

The  following  day,  three  others 
drove  out.  My  mother  received  them 
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with  a  good  will  completely  foreign 
to  her.  She  prepared  coffee  while 
they  observed  the  discovery.  She 
was  overjoyed,  she  said  as  I  crowded 
close,  to  help  the  authorities.  My 
brother,  with  whom  she  had  spent 
many  hours  reading  and  entertain- 
ing, was  now  well.  In  fact,  another 
good  night's  rest,  and  he  would  be 
out  again.  I  was  confusedly  amazed. 
Only  three  days!  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was  he  had  had.  And  what 
had  she  given  him?  Almost  nothing! 
No  money  it  cost  —  She  had  spent 
many  hours  and  careful,  constant 
vigil,  with  the  same  wholeness  of 
presence  with  which  she  now  enter- 
tained the  three  men.  I  looked  after 
her  with  gratitude  and  admiration, 
stirred  by  her  felicity  toward  univer- 
sity intellectuals.  So  much  more 
volatile  was  their  group  reaction  that 
they  decided  upon  a  complete  scien- 
tific study  as  early  as  possible  — 
Monday  perhaps,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. After  all,  it  was  my  duty  .  .  . 
They  would  operate  on  the  animal 
if  necessary  —  to  comprehend  the 
sources  of  its  unusual  effectiveness. 
After  all,  it  was  a  visible  thing,  it 
must  be  explicable  —  in  physical 
function,  at  least.  And  I  did  owe  it 
to  human  knowledge  to  reveal  — 

Perhaps  for  now  they  could  as- 
sume, if  it  were  not  some  hybrid, 
that  it  was  some  nearly  extinct  spe- 
cies commonly  known  to  another 
period,  but  rapidly  and  recently  on 
the  wane  in  the  world,  something 
evidently  akin  to  our  own  tempera- 
ment and  well-being  which  had  not 
long  since  lost  sight  of  —  After  all, 
witness  the  face  of  the  buffalo,  the 
whale,  certain  species  of  birds.  Yes, 
they  agreed,  something  obviously 
now  rare  and  almost  completely  ex- 
tinct .  .  . 

They  went  and  I  was  glad.  After 
their  two-hour  frenzy  on  dissection. 


I  was  exhausted.  Even  the  animal 
seemed  instinctively  to  shrink  in 
their  hard  thoughts.  When  finally 
I  carried  it  into  my  bedroom,  it 
cuddled  in  the  ball  of  my  hand.  It 
looked  and  felt  a  good  bit  smaller. 

My  brother's  arrival  at  breakfast, 
well  again,  heralded  a  volley  of  com- 
ments and  laughter.  The  kitchen  was 
warm  with  joy.  We  chatted  briskly 
with  hovering  pleasure.  It  was  warm 
here,  cold  out.  I  did  not  want  to  go 
to  the  university.  My  brother  talked 
excitedly  about  his  paper  route.  My 
mother  hastened  me  off  warmly, 
fearing  I  would  be  late.  "Whatever 
would  all  those  students  do  then?" 
She  smiled,  a  concession  to  my  post 
which  I  thought  never  to  hear  from 
her. 

At  the  university,  everyone  had 
heard  about  the  strange  discovery  in 
our  household.  It  had  acquired  a 
sudden,  wide  reputation  based  on 
natural  curiosity  and  an  inexplica- 
ble anonymity.  In  this  day  it  was 
not  conceivable  that  something  earth- 
bound  and  extinct  could  be  anony- 
mous, yet  there  it  was. 

And  the  newspapers  delved.  The 
college  was  set  astir.  Neighbors 
called.  The  phone  rang  incessantly. 
An  official  from  the  city  zoo  came  — 
the  most  violently  resented  visit  of 
the  lot  (for  the  creature  had  become 
part  of  us).  And  by  the  time  a 
cameraman  came,  my  mother,  in 
sudden  rejection  from  almost  com- 
plete exhaustion,  politely  but  firmly 
refused  to  allow  him  to  transcend 
the  final  limit  and  photograph  it. 
My  father,  for  the  first  time  since 
Monday  morning  argued  severely. 
Fame,  wealth  perhaps  —  for  this 
publicity!  At  this  point  I  arrived, 
confident  that  I  could  talk  the  pho- 
tographer away. 

In  a  fit  of  rage  my  father  seized 
the  animal  and  carried  it  out  back. 


The  Visitor 


When  I  heard  his  bold  voice  cutting 
capers  of  laughter,  I  stepped  out  to 
inquire.  He  was  making  eager  plans 
with  Jessie  Elder  —  of  all  people !  — 
a  veritable  miracle  after  so  many 
months  with  an  unbroken  lull  in 
their  friendship.  Perhaps  if  we  re- 
leased the  creature,  he  was  saying, 
followed  it  and  found  another,  or 
if  the  zoologists  could  discover  its 
means  of  reproduction  —  His 
thoughts  flew  into  words:  we  could 
sell  them,  fabulously,  one  to  each 
family.  It  would  work  miracles. 
We'd  be  rich!  In  no  time  —  on 
Easy  Street.  His  hands  slapped  hun- 
grily. His  lungs  breathed  deep.  He 
shouted  out  speech  in  fast-growing 
ideas.  Wealth  poured  in,  a  sure  bet 
on  unfabled  power.  They  would 
work  this  scheme  out  together. 

He  sat  late  talking  it  over  with  my 
mother.  In  the  study  I  read  late.  I 
knew  by  his  breathing  in  the  next 
room  that  my  brother  was  lying 
awake,  listening.  I  think  at  that 
moment  we  were  closer  than  we  had 
ever  been  before,  tied  as  if  in  a  bond 
that  comes  with  disaster.  An  hour 
or  so  later  I  set  my  book  down,  lifted 
the  creature  from  my  lap,  where  it 
had  crept  instinctively,  stole  into  my 
brother's  room,  and  set  it  carefully 
down  next  to  his  neck.  It  was  dark, 
and  the  animal  felt  very  thin  beside 
the  thickness  of  my  brother's  neck. 

In  a  great  desire  to  escape  the  on- 
rush of  the  curious,  on  Saturday  I 
suggested  a  picnic-pack  for  a  trip  to 
the  lake  for  the  day.  All  was  peace, 
quiet,  restful  but  for  the  impetuous 
bug  my  father  had.  Between  scien- 
tific analysis  and  big  business,  he 
had  got  Mother  interested.  She  be- 
gan to  look  upon  the  animal  with  an 
additional  preciousness  in  her  regard. 
"Be  careful  of  it,  dear,"  she  mur- 
mured to  Father.  Or  "Don't  step  on 
it!"  The  animal  somehow  veered  on- 


ly toward  my  brother  and  me. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  like  a 
summer  calm;  it  held  through  most 
of  the  following  day.  My  brother 
had  never  looked  so  well,  nor  my 
mother  been  so  settled.  I  thought 
my  father  had  talked  his  scheme  out 
the  day  before,  but  as  the  visitors 
dropped  in  on  Sunday,  he  began  to 
expound  his  sales  system,  his  quick- 
million  pattern.  Jessie  arrived  to 
support  his  ideas  and  to  spread  them 
glibly  and  loudly.  Then  my  mother 
joined  in.  I  began  to  walk  the  floor. 
My  brother  began  to  grow  slightly 
annoyed  at  my  walking.  I  had  the 
distinct  feeling  that  something  was 
happening.  I  held  my  silence  until 
Jessie  and  the  last  prober  had  gone. 
Then  I  attacked  my  father  in  a  vio- 
lent quarrel:  "No  consideration  for 
the  creature!"  I  cried.  "How  can 
you  have  consideration  for  some- 
thing with  no  feelings?"  he  yelled 
back.  I  looked  at  my  brother.  Now 
even  he  was  angry  with  me.  "You've 
got  no  right  to  shout  at  Father  that 
way!"  he  cried.  "He's  only  doing 
what  is  best  for  all  of  us!" 

Now  I  was  truly  angry.  I  set  the 
creature  down  on  the  chair,  tiny  and 
thin,  with  scraggly  hair.  "Who  be- 
friended it?"  I  asked.  "Who  dared 
to  go  near  it  and  care  for  it?"  "You 
know  it  needed  no  care  at  all!"  my 
mother  retorted.  "Besides,  it  was 
harmless,"  my  father  added  vindic- 
tively. "Well,  at  any  rate,  you  can't 
profit  in  that  way  by  it.  I  won't  al- 
low it!"  I  was  in  a  frenzy.  I  turned 
to  protect  the  animal.  Instinctively 
we  all  had  the  same  idea  —  we  all 
went  to  the  chair.  But  it  had  gone! 
We  searched  the  house  —  went 
through  everything,  tore  up  the 
furniture,  looking.  It  was  nowhere. 
Only  a  few  faint  silken  hairs  on  a 
chair.  "You!"  my  mother  shrieked. 
Now  she  came   at  me  in   a   frenzy. 
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Her  old  raucous  voice  came  back  to  bedlam   of  insane   shouting.    "You! 

her.  My  brother  yelled  too  —  at  her.  You!     You!"   she  shrieked.    And   I 

Finally  both  broke  down  and  cried  ran  out,  shouting  back,  choking  with 

and  yelled  together.    And  my  father  sobs,  burning  with  tears  hotter  than 

swore  at  all  of  us.   The  house  was  a  hate  on  my  face. 


Cacti:  Paysage  Moralise 

•   Peter  Viereck 

Their  health  is  parch.   Their  moral  code  is  gash. 

Root-anchored  only  when  we  watch  them, 
They  hop  and  clown  behind  us  when  we  don't. 

Older  than  sex,  they  grow  by  budding. 
Oval  on  oval  twigged  of  pulpier  green. 

A  continuity  of  lobsters, 
A  felininity  of  ambushers, — 

Saharas  crammed  into  a  crouch. 
Who  will  solve  this  charade  of  the  cactus  menagerie, 

This  earned  ouch  of  the  heel  of  strut, 
Who  but  hate's  tenderness,  the  Eros  of  Terror, 

The  mutuality  of  wounds? 
Here  grows  a  target  where  the  barbs  land  facing 

Outward, — a  reverse  Sebastian, 
A  retribution  of  boomerang  porcupines. 

Then  teach,  didactic  vegetable, 
0  teach  how  true  the  god  of  Terror  weighs  us, 

How  in  the  archeries  of  ego 
A  target  is  a  mirror  is  a  scales. 


Silently^  Silently 


•  Ruth  Chessman 


Letty  Windsor  couldn't  help  it: 
So  it  finally  caught  up  with  her!  was 
what  flashed  through  her  mind.  The 
freedom  Hilda  Perrice  always  in- 
sisted upon  —  "I'm  no  kitchen  ca- 
nary," she'd  boast,  "I  have  to  fly 
free!"  —  here  it  was  insolently  de- 
manding payment.  Hilda's  young 
daughter  had  been  arrested  and  Let- 
ty, hating  herself  even  as  she  thought 
it,  went  right  on:  Now  comes  the 
piper,  wanting  pay  for  his  tunes. 

She  was  loyal  enough  to  Hilda 
not  to  speak  her  treacherous  ideas 
aloud,  not  even  to  Peter,  who  drove 
home  a  strategic  few  minutes  after 
Hilda  had  sobbed  her  hysterical 
story  into  the  phone.  In  fact,  she 
wouldn't  even  let  herself  believe  it, 
not  really.  Everyone  knew  juvenile 
delinquency  wasn't  that  simple  to  ex- 
plain. But  —  a  fifteen-year-old  girl 
caught  holding  up  a  store!  It  made 
Letty  shiver  with  a  fleeting  anxiety 
for  her  own  fifteen-year-old  —  not, 
of  course,  that  she  had  anything  to 
worry  about  with  Ellen.  No  fears  for 
Ellen!  Just  the  same  she  reminded 
herself  firmly,  it  isn't  fair  to  blame 
Hilda!  And  yet  in  spite  of  her  good 
intentions  she  couldn't  control  the 
persistent,  nagging  thought:  It  all 
comes  back  to  Hilda. 

One  door  you  couldn't  lay  it  to 
was  the  neighborhood.  Cedar  Acres 
was  as  far  from  a  slum  as  its  name 
implied.  It  was  a  neat  development 
near  Boston,  close  enough  to  be 
washed  by  the  Atlantic's  salty  air  on 
a  brisk  March  day  like  this  one,  yet 
far  enough  off  to  be  called  country. 


The  pretty  little  houses  all  looked 
like  homes.  There  was  money  enough 
for  all  the  luxuries  most  of  the  fami- 
lies considered  necessities,  like  tele- 
visions and  clothes  dryers  and  sum- 
mer camps  for  the  kids.  Even  Hilda, 
a  widow  for  ten  years,  lived  com- 
fortably on  the  combination  of  an- 
nuity and  pension  Carl  had  left.  And 
yet  —  the  trouble  had  started  some- 
where because  there  was  no  shaking 
off  the  fact  that  Janice,  pretty, 
vivid  Janice,  was  in  jail! 

"It  was  all  over  the  school."  El- 
len contributed  her  bit  to  the  dis- 
cussion as  calmly  as  if  the  arrest 
of  a  classmate  were  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  Letty  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  Ellen,  a  budding  young  thing 
who  might  have  sat  for  a  picture  of 
Letty  herself  twenty  years  earlier, 
and  she  thought  wryly,  alas,  the  cal- 
lous young! 

"So  Janice  finally  had  a  tantrum 
big  enough  to  draw  notice,"  Peter 
said. 

That  was  Peter,  all  right,  his  fine- 
edged  accountant's  mind  always  able 
to  pinpoint  the  matter.  Always? 
Letty  reproached  herself  for  such  a 
concept  of  perfection.  There  he  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  table,  a 
young  thirty-eight,  slim  and  tall.  He 
was  still  for  her  taste  the  best-looking 
man  in  the  world.  He  was  always  so 
poised,  so  sure  of  himself  —  and,  in 
truth,  so  often  right.  But  always? 
If  it  were  something  close  to  home, 
not  a  neighbor's  problem,  not  an 
item  in  a  client's  financial  statement 
of  his  drawing  up  —  if  it  were  some- 
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thing  about  one  of  his  own  children, 
would  he  still  have  that  accurate  visi- 
bility, that  unerring  aim  that  brought 
him  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter? 

"A  real  J.  D.,"  Ellen  was  saying 
cynically.  "You  don't  know  the  half 
of  it.  She  used  to  keep  a  bottle  of 
bourbon  in  her  gym  locker." 

"But  you  and  Janice  were  never 
friendly,"  Letty  said  quickly.  Of 
course  not!  Ellen,  so  clean-looking, 
so  freshly,  dewily  young,  her  brown 
hair  caught  up  in  a  pony  tail  with  a 
pink  ribbon  to  match  her  sweater  — 
the  question  didn't  even  need  asking. 
"I  mean,"  she  said  apologetically, 
"even  though  you're  in  the  same 
classes,  I  don't  remember  you  ever 
mentioning    being    together — " 

Ellen's  mood  changed  in  the  mer- 
curial way  it  had.  "I'm  never  to- 
gether with  anyone,"  she  said  softly. 
Her  quiet  blue  eyes  didn't  change,  her 
delightful  young  figure  hardly 
seemed  to  stir,  but  she  melted  out  of 
the  room  almost  before  the  sound  of 
her  voice  did.  Letty's  eyes  followed 
her  daughter,  as  did  her  heart,  so 
completely  that  Peter  had  to  speak 
twice  to  get  her  attention. 

"Oh — !"  she  said,  waking  up. 
"Well,  Hilda  just  got  back  after  a 
whole  day  with  the  juvenile  authori- 
ties. They  caught  Janice  and  some 
boy  last  night,  holding  up  a  liquor 
store.  Peter,  it's  enough  to  scare 
you!  Hilda  thought  Janice  was  in 
bed  when  the  police  came!" 

"I  doubt  if  she  really  had  any 
idea  where  Janice  was,"  Peter  said, 
and  at  her  quick  defense  he  said  im- 
patiently, "Never  mind,  never  mind, 
we'll  never  agree  on  Hilda  Perrice." 

"We'll  have  to  agree  now,"  Letty 
said  seriously.  "Anyway,  I've  never 
denied  she  ran  around  a  lot,  all  those 
bridge  games  and  so  forth.  Yes,  she 
neglected  —  things." 


"Why  can't  you  come  right  out 
and  say  it?"  Peter  asked  exaspera- 
tedly.  "The  truth  is  Hilda  was  never 
there  when  Janice  needed  her.  She 
neglected  her,  she  belittled  her  by 
ignoring  her  —  not  things,  Letty. 
A  human  being.  Her  daughter,  Jan- 
ice. 

"All  right,"  Letty  said,  "she  neg- 
lected Janice." 

"Skip  it,"  Peter  said,  calming 
down.  "I  honestly  don't  care  except 
to  pity  that  poor  kid.  Thank  heaven 
our  kids  aren't  up  against  the  same 
situation."  The  sincerity  of  the  un- 
conscious compliment  was  irresisti- 
ble. Letty  found  it  no  effort  at  all 
to  follow  his  switch  of  ideas  when  he 
looked  at  his  watch  and  asked, 
"Where's  Kenny?" 

"There's  a  Little  League  game," 
she  reminded  him.  "He'll  be  home 
in  time  for  dinner.  Pete — "  Should 
she?  She  stopped  herself  fearfully, 
then  went  on  uncertainly,  without 
giving  herself  time  to  think,  "Pete, 
you  have  a  daughter  too.  Remember 
how  jealous  she  was  when  Kenny 
was  born?" 

"Now  what?"  Peter  asked,  sound- 
ing amused. 

"It's  only — "  Letty  said  timidly. 
"It's  just  that  she  did  seem  to  grow 
out  of  it,  just  as  you  said  she  would, 
and  of  course  she  was  only  four,  but 
now  —  they  were  saying  at  the 
P.T.A.,  a  daughter  needs  her  father 
more  in  her  early  teens  than  ever — " 

"You  go  to  too  many  meetings, 
honey,"  Peter  said  agreeably.  "If 
Ellen  wanted  time  with  me,  she  could 
have  it.  A  girl  her  age  can  speak 
up  for  what  she  wants." 

Before  she  could  put  a  careful  ar- 
gument into  words,  Kenny  burst  in, 
as  dark  and  as  vibrant  as  Peter,  and 
full  of  small  boy  boasts  about  his 
batting  average.  The  two  men  be- 
gan a  lively  talk  on  man-type  sub- 
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jects,  putting  an  end  to  a  discussion 
that  Letty  realized  had  been  danger- 
ously one-sided  to  begin  with.  Hilda 
joined  them  long  before  dessert,  just 
as  Letty  had  expected.  No  woman 
for  secret  sorrows  was  Hilda!  Her 
eyes  were  red,  and  her  pixie  face  was 
for  once  completely  free  of  makeup 
below  the  bleached  and  carefully 
ragged  haircut.  She  drank  several 
cups  of  coffee,  talking  uninhibitedly 
between  swallows. 

"It's  not  like  me  to  speak  ill  of 
the  dead,"  she  announced,  "but  after 
all,  Carl's  family!  I'm  sure  my  Jan 
gets  it  from  that  side.  There  was 
that  cousin,  the  embezzler.  Remem- 
ber? Jan  is  definitely  a  Perrice 
through  and  through." 

"She  looks  exactly  like  you,"  Peter 
said,  but  Hilda  was  so  industriously 
disclaiming  any  responsibility  for 
bringing  up  her  daughter  that  she 
did  not  stop  to  take  offense. 

"I've  known  for  a  long  time  there 
was  something  wrong,"  she  rattled 
on  feverishly,  "but  I  was  just  wait- 
ing. Wait  and  see,  I'd  tell  myself. 
Well,  so  I  waited.  And  now  they 
want  me  to  send  her  to  Collingsworth 
Hall!  I  said  to  them,  what  kind  of 
a  mother  do  you  take  me  for?  And 
so  they  said,  think  it  over.  So  I  am. 
But  I  said  to  them,  give  me  my  baby, 
I  want  to  take  her  home;  so  they 
said,  she's  no  baby,  at  least  she 
helped  hold  up  that  store  like  a 
grownup.  If  you  ask  me,  it  was  all 
this  boy  leading  her  on  that  caused 
the  trouble.  I  don't  even  know  him. 
An  Eric  Kleppe  from  over  Barton 
way.  Can  you  imagine?  Foreign 
scum,  contaminating  us  like  that? 
A  boy  I  didn't  even  know!  I  told 
them.    My  poor  baby." 

When  she  had  calmed  down  a 
little,  she  explained  what  her  real 
errand  was.  "I  can't  bear  to  go  back 
there  tomorrow.    That  Mrs.  Sturgess 


keeps  asking  the  ghastliest  questions. 
So  I  wondered,  Letty,  if  you'd  come 
with  me  —  sort  of  hold  my  hand — " 

After  she  had  left  and  the  children 
gone  up  to  bed,  Peter  said  thought- 
fully, "I  think  she's  got  something 
wrong,  Letty.  She  doesn't  get  to 
give  her  permission  on  the  Collings- 
worth Hall  deal.  Janice  is  simply 
sentenced  to  Collingsworth  Hall  the 
way  an  adult  is  sentenced  to  prison." 

"How  awful!"  Letty  gasped. 

"Better  say  how  merciful  —  it 
may  be  Janice's  salvation,"  Peter 
told  her  matter-of-factly.  "I've  heard 
they  do  wonders  for  those  kids." 

Letty  had  heard  it  too,  but  until 
she  went  there  the  next  day,  she  had 
not  even  known  where  the  juvenile 
building  was.  The  terrible  Mrs.  Stur- 
gess was  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
and  of  course  not  an  ogre  at  all. 
She  was  a  middle-aged  woman  with 
a  pleasant  face,  and  her  first  words 
confirmed  what  Peter  had  said:  "I'm 
glad  you  got  here  in  time  to  say 
goodbye  to  Janice,  Mrs.  Perrice." 

Hilda  screamed,  "I  won't  let  my 
baby  go!" 

Mrs.  Sturgess  appeared  unmoved 
by  these  dramatics.  After  a  minute  or 
so  she  said  quietly,  "I'm  going  to 
have  Janice  brought  in  now,  Mrs. 
Perrice.  If  you  can  control  yourself, 
it  will  be  much  easier  for  her." 

Letty  didn't  see  how  Mrs.  Sturgess' 
calm  utterances  could  fail  to  reach 
Hilda,  but  she  only  grew  stormier. 
When  Janice  appeared,  pale  and 
scared-looking,  she  was  instantly  in- 
fected by  Hilda's  hysterics.  Mrs. 
Sturgess  and  the  Matron,  with  Letty 
tugging  at  Hilda,  separated  the  de- 
voted mother  from  her  daughter,  but 
even  after  Janice  had  left,  Hilda  kept 
sobbing  extravagantly. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  you,"  Mrs.  Stur- 
gess said,  just  as  if  Hilda  were  calm- 
ly listening. 
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"Don't  go,  Letty!"  Hilda  shrieked. 
She  said  through  her  sobs,  "I'm  not 
ashamed  to  have  anyone  hear  a  thing 
you  say.  Whatever  you  may  think, 
Mrs.  Sturgess,  I've  been  a  good 
mother  to  my  baby!" 

"You're  a  frightened  mother  right 
now,"  Mrs.  Sturgess  said  kindly.  "I 
don't  see  how  you  could  help  that. 
But  when  we  tell  you  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish  for  Janice,  I  hope 
you'll  begin  to  feel  better  about  it." 

Eventually  Hilda  grew  quiet 
enough  so  that  Mrs.  Sturgess  could 
arrange  for  a  regular  appointment. 
"You  will  see  me  a  number  of  times 
before  your  first  visit  to  Collings- 
worth," Mrs.  Sturgess  explained,  set- 
ting off  a  new  deluge  of  tears. 

Because  of  the  way  Hilda  carried 
on,  it  took  longer  than  they  had  ex- 
pected for  the  interview,  so  that  Let- 
ty got  back  to  the  house  only  seconds 
before  Kenny  arrived  for  lunch.  El- 
len of  course  ate  at  the  high  school 
cafeteria. 

Letty  prided  herself  on  preparing 
hot,  nourishing  meals  for  her  family, 
and  she  hated  to  give  Kenny  a  sand- 
wich even  this  once.  Maybe  if  Hilda 
had  been  as  conscientious  —  /  must 
not  judge  Hilda!  she  kept  telling  her- 
self sternly.  Yet  Hilda  had  been  so 
inexcusably  selfish  in  that  parting 
scene  with  Janice,  indulging  in  such 
theatrical  hysteria  —  she  might  at 
least  have  tried  to  lend  a  little  dignity 
and  courage  to  the  terrified  girl. 
And  calling  that  fifteen-year-old  ban- 
dit "my  baby!" 

But  just  the  same,  it  wasn't  fair  to 
keep  criticizing  Hilda  this  way,  be- 
cause, as  Mrs.  Sturgess  had  said,  the 
one  thing  you  could  honestly  call 
Hilda  was  "frightened,"  and  who  are 
you,  Letty  Windsor,  to  say  how  you 
would  act  if  it  were  your  daughter 
going  off  to  Collingsworth!  But  of 
course  that  was  a  rhetorical  question. 


She  simply  could  not  picture  Ellen 
breaking  rules,  drinking,  or  —  or 
any  of  it.  Ellen  would  simply  not 
show  her  rebellion  in  such  ugly  ways. 
Ellen  would  — 

What  would  Ellen  do?  Why,  Ellen 
would  do  nothing!  Ellen  was  the 
ideal  teen-ager.  She  did  adequate 
work  at  school;  she  was  co-operative 
at  home  and,  except  for  those  moods 
of  hers,  was  a  pleasant  child.  An 
earnest,  willing  girl!  Letty  tried  for 
a  moment  not  to  think  of  Ellen's 
nail-biting,  but  of  course  she  realized 
almost  at  once  that  she  was  simply 
evading  what  might  be  a  pertinent 
fact,  and  forced  herself  to  face  it. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  even  that  one  little 
bad  habit  turned  out  to  be  a  pointer 
to  Ellen's  good  qualities,  she  decided 
with  a  lifting  of  her  spirits.  You  had 
only  to  watch  Ellen  make  the  mental 
effort  to  keep  her  fingers  away  from 
her  mouth,  and  you'd  see  how  hard 
she  tried  to  please,  knowing  both  her 
parents  disapproved  of  her  nail-bit- 
ing. No,  a  child  like  that  would  not 
revolt  so  shamefully  —  even,  Letty 
inserted  hastily,  if  she  had  anything 
to  revolt  against. 

Ellen  came  home  promptly  after 
school  —  as  always.  You  could  set 
a  clock  by  her,  Letty  thought  fondly. 

"Janice  got  sent  up,"  Ellen  said 
over  cookies  and  milk.  She  spoke 
somewhat  importantly,  and  added 
quickly  at  Letty's  look  of  disapprov- 
al, "Mom,  it's  all  over  the  school. 
Every  time  I  passed  a  crowd  of  the 
kids,  that's  all  they  were  talking 
about." 

"I  hope  you  didn't  repeat  anything 
you  heard  from  Hilda,"  Letty  ad- 
monished. "She  spoke  as  freely  as 
she  did  only  because  she  knew  she 
was  among  friends." 

"Don't  worry,"  Ellen  said,  carry- 
ing her  glass  to  the  sink  and  washing 
it.    "I'm  not  in  one  of  those  goony 
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gangs. 

"Aren't  you?"  Letty  asked,  sur- 
prised. "I  thought  you  and  Irene 
Shell—" 

"Irene!"  Ellen  shrugged,  but  did 
not  turn  from  the  sink.  She  kept 
rinsing  her  glass  over  and  over. 
"She's  always  hanging  out  at  the 
Drink  Shop  like  all  the  rest." 

"I  suppose  they  have  fun  there," 
Letty  offered  hesitatingly. 

"Real  rah-rah  fun,"  Ellen  said, 
and  drifted  off. 

Letty  looked  blankly  after  her, 
not  worrying  —  not  worrying,  of 
course.  Nevertheless,  she  wished  — 
suddenly  she  found  herself  wishing 
she  could  hear  Ellen  laugh  out  loud. 
She  wished  she  could  hear  her  rave 
about  a  boy  at  school,  or  the  hand- 
some new  French  teacher,  or  the 
latest  rock  singer. 

"Do  you  think  Ellen's  too  quiet?" 
she  asked  Peter  that  night. 

"No,  I  don't!"  he  retorted  em- 
phatically, just  as  she  had  hoped  he 
would.  When  he  said  a  thing  like 
that,  so  confidently,  so  sure  of  him- 
self, it  made  her  sure  too.  "A  kid's 
entitled  to  her  own  personality,"  he 
went  on.  "Do  you  want  her  carry- 
ing on  the  way  Janice  always  did? 
You  see  where  that  got  her." 

She  did  so  want  him  to  be  right. 
And  after  all,  people's  personalites 
really  were  different,  she  reassured 
herself.  Ellen  had  always  been  a 
quiet  one. 

But  —  oh,  so  quiet!  Was  it  right 
for  her  to  be  so  acquiescent,  so  un- 
complaining, no  matter  what  came? 
Wouldn't  it  have  been  natural  for 
her  to  resent,  for  instance,  the  un- 
thinking way  Peter  invited  Kenny  to 
the  ballgame  that  Sunday  without 
once  pausing  to  learn  if  Ellen  had 
any  feelings  about  going  too?  One 
of  Peter's  clients  had  given  him  two 
tickets,  and  he  and  Kenny  departed 


in  high  spirits.  Ellen  seemed  hardly 
to  notice  that  they  had  left,  but  — 
was  that  the  best  way? 

"Too  bad  there  weren't  three 
tickets,"    Letty    said    experimentally. 

"You  don't  think  I'd  want  to  go 
to  a  goony  ballgame,  do  you?"  Ellen 
asked.  As  far  as  Letty  could  see, 
she  was  sincere.  Just  the  same,  she 
decided  daringly  on  an  outright  crit- 
icism of  Peter.  He  had  been  wrong. 
Ellen  ought  to  have  been  given  the 
right  to  refuse.  That  would  have 
been  treating  her  as  an  individual 
with  wishes  entitled  to  respect. 

At  her  first  opportunity  that  eve- 
ning she  said  boldly,  "You  do  things 
with  Kenny  all  the  time." 

"He's  a  boy!"  Peter  said. 

"Ellen's  a  girl!"  Letty  retorted, 
defeating  her  attempt  at  lightness 
with  an  unexpected  catch  in  her  voice. 
"Peter,  I  think  she's  unhappy  with- 
out showing  it — about  many  things." 

Peter  did  not  answer  immediately, 
but  Letty  knew  he  was  not  doubting 
his  own  position.  He  was  simply  dis- 
pleased at  her  unusual  persistence. 
He  wanted  to  end  it  and  bring  back 
her  customary  submissive  agreeable- 
ness. 

"Ellen  has  a  perfectly  good  head 
on  her  shoulders!"  he  said  finally. 
"If  she  doesn't  like  the  way  I  act, 
let  her  speak  up  for  herself.  You're 
making  noises  like  a  domineering 
wife,  Letty.    It  doesn't  become  you." 

It  was  crushing.  What  answer 
could  she  give,  she  wondered  miser- 
ably. If  she  were  really  interfering, 
nagging,  then  she'd  only  do  harm. 
And  of  course,  she  concluded  prayer- 
fully, the  chances  were  all  that  she 
was  wrong.  Ellen  would  probably 
come  out  of  her  shell  in  her  own 
good  time  anyway.  She  would  have 
to  be  patient,  just  wait  and  see. 
Wait  and  see!  The  phrase  sounded 
vaguely  familiar;  then  with  a  pang 
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of  compassion  she  recalled  Hilda 
using  it.  Poor  Hilda,  suspecting 
something  was  wrong,  yet  waiting — 
waiting  to  see.  Somehow  remember- 
ing about  Hilda  lifted  the  worry 
from  her  shoulders  more  effectively 
than  anything  Peter  could  say,  be- 
cause Janice  was  so  different  from 
Ellen.  Rowdy,  noisy,  rebellious  Jan- 
ice was  poles  apart  from  Ellen. 

Hilda  kept  her  appointments  with 
Mrs.  Sturgess  regularly,  but  only  on 
condition  that  Letty  come  with  her 
and  sit  beside  her. 

"Is  this  really  doing  Hilda  any 
good?"  she  asked  Mrs.  Sturgess  at 
the  close  of  what  seemed  like  the 
usually  unproductive  session. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  her  if  I 
waited  outside?" 

"Don't  leave  me,  Letty,"  Hilda 
pleaded   fearfully. 

"Mrs.  Perrice  is  working  on  this 
just  as  hard  as  she  can  right  now," 
Mrs.  Sturgess  said.  "The  time  will 
come  when  you'll  feel  strong  enough 
to  see  me  alone,  Mrs.  Perrice,  be- 
lieve it  or  not." 

"I'm  only  here  because  you  told 
me  I  can  help  my  Jan  by  coming," 
Hilda  said  sulkily.  "I'll  never  want 
to  come." 

Hilda  wouldn't  even  go  by  herself 
for  the  first  visit  to  Collingsworth 
early  in  May.  Letty  accompanied  her 
and  waited  downstairs  in  the  lobby. 
Even  from  there  she  could  hear  the 
crash,  the  screams,  the  buzz  of  ex- 
citement. Hilda  joined  her  much  too 
soon.  Her  face  was  fiery,  her  eyes 
snapping  with  rage. 

"Wait  till  I  see  that  Mrs.  Sturgess!" 
she  stormed.  "I'll  get  my  kid  out  of 
here  —  or  else!" 

Janice  had  taken  offense  at  some- 
thing Hilda  said.  "I  might  have  been 
a  teeny  bit  tactless,"  Hilda  admitted 
with  pathetic  understatement.  "But 
she  didn't  need  to  throw  a  chair  at 


me!  If  it  had  hit  me — !  After  all, 
I'm  her  mother!  And  she  never 
threw  anything  at  me  until  she  came 
here  to  be  helped.  They  sure  helped 
her,  all  right." 

She  was  so  furious  that  she  tele- 
phoned Mrs.  Sturgess  as  soon  as  she 
could  reach  a  phone,  demanded  and 
was  given  an  immediate  appoint- 
ment, and  went  off  by  herself  to  keep 
it.  "This  isn't  going  to  be  fit  for 
your  dainty  shell-like  ears,"  she  mut- 
tered grimly  to  Letty. 

She  did  not  reveal  what  came  of 
the  interview.  Naturally  Janice  did 
not  leave  Collingsworth.  The  only 
observable  change  was  that  Hilda 
now  went  by  herself  for  her  sessions 
with  Mrs.  Sturgess. 

"She's  changed,"  Letty  told  Peter 
one  night  several  weeks  later.  "She's 
—  subdued,  I  guess  is  the  word." 

"That  I  must  see,"  Peter  replied, 
and  when  he  did  see,  admitted,  "Our 
Hilda  may  be  growing  up." 

"How  remarkable  it  all  is,"  Letty 
said  half  enviously.  "A  miracle! 
Mrs.  Sturgess  has  given  her  so  much. 
It  makes  me  wonder — " 

"Don't  go  getting  ideas,"  Peter 
said  jokingly,  as  if  to  warn  her  that 
he  knew  she  couldn't  be  serious. 
"People  like  us  don't  need  people 
like  that." 

"Well,  I  was  only  wonderng,"  she 
said  defensively.  Then  adding  quick- 
ly at  the  unrelenting  look  on  his 
face,  she  said,  "Of  course  we  don't 
need  that  sort  of  thing.  We're  so 
normal  it  hurts." 

That  pleased  Peter  and  brought 
the  atmosphere  right  back  to  nor- 
mal. I'm  being  very  silly,  she  told 
herself  disapprovingly.  It  must  be 
some  crazy  feeling  of  guilt  I  have! 
No  wonder  I  keep  thinking  poor 
Hilda's  to  blame  for  Janice.  It's 
just  my  way  of  saying  everything 
must  be  all  right  with  Ellen  because 
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I'm  so  different  a  mother  from  Hilda. 
And  yet  —  if  there's  any  trouble  in 
Ellen's  life  I'd  be  just  as  much  at 
fault  because  it  could  happen  through 
not  standing  up  to  Peter  for  Ellen, 
maybe,  or  it  might  come  about  be- 
cause I've  brought  her  up  to  be  so 
clean  and  good  and  submissive. 

She  couldn't  dismiss  it  as  all  non- 
sense, the  way  Peter  could,  but  she 
could  reckon  up  all  the  good  things 
—  and  what  a  comfort  that  was. 
There  was  a  faithful,  good-provider 
husband,  a  contented,  domestic-type 
wife,  two  non-delinquent  kids.  What 
was  there  to  worry  about  when  you 
added  that  all  up? 

Nothing,  of  course.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  only  small  normal  worries.  Like 
the  very  Saturday  following.  She 
drove  both  children  to  the  Conserva- 
tory for  their  piano  lessons,  then 
took  the  two  hours  for  some  hasty 
shopping.  At  the  teen-age  dress  de- 
partment she  met  Irene  Shell  and 
her  mother.  Irene  was  posing  dainti- 
ly in  a  pink  formal,  and  Letty  stopped 
to  admire. 

"Mom,  I'd  simply  perish  if  I 
turned  up  all  childishly  sweet,  while 
the  other  kids — "  Irene  broke  off 
dramatically.  "I  just  remembered! 
Joyce  is  wearing  a  black  sheath!" 

"I  don't  care  if  she's  wearing  a 
leopard  skin,"  Mrs.  Shell  answered 
decisively.  She  turned  to  Letty.  "It's 
only  Irene's  birthday.  We  decided 
to  let  her  have  a  dinner-dance  —  but 
you  have  no  idea  how  carried  away 
the  girls — ■"  She  halted  abruptly,  ap- 
pearing suddenly  to  recall  that  Irene 
and  Ellen  had  once  been  "best 
friends,"  then  concluded  lamely,  "It's 
quite  small  of  course  —  only  ten 
couples  —  we  didn't  want  it  to  get 
too  big — " 

Letty  kindly  recalled  that  she  must 
be  running,  the  children  would  be 
finished  by  now.   She  was  beside  her- 


self with  vicarious  agony  at  what  El- 
len must  be  enduring.  But  when  she 
mentioned  the  meeting  with  careful 
casualness,  Ellen  said  off-handedly, 
"Oh,  that  goony  dance!" 

"I'm  sorry,  darling,"  Letty  said. 
"I  know  how  it  hurts  to  be  left  out." 

Ellen  might  not  have  heard  for 
all  the  answer  she  gave. 

"I  just  about  died  when  a  girl  I 
thought  was  my  best  friend  left  me 
out  of  her  party,"  Letty  went  on. 

Ellen  not  only  did  not  answer,  her 
face  was  so  inscrutable  that  it  was 
impossible  to  push  the  subject  any 
further.  Letty  was  left  with  a  dreary 
feeling  she  couldn't  analyze,  and 
which  took  the  whole  of  a  quiet, 
pleasant  Sunday  to  dissipate.  But 
Sunday  did  cheer  her.  No  girl  who 
studied  so  industriously,  who  went 
so  sedately  to  church,  who  helped 
her  mother  so  willingly,  who  fell  in 
with  family  plans  so  uncomplaining- 
ly, could  have  anything  troubling 
her.  By  Monday  morning,  Letty 
could  look  after  her  departing  daugh- 
ter and  be  positive  her  concern  was 
a  maternal  vapor,  nothing  more. 

That  same  Monday  evening  Hilda 
phoned.  "I  thought  you  might  have 
tried  to  reach  me,  and  you  won't 
find  me  at  home  any  more  daytimes," 
she  explained,  adding  airily,  "I'm 
back  at  school." 

"School?" 

"Secretarial  school,"  Hilda  ex- 
plained proudly.  "I'm  going  to  get 
a  job  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief, 
but  it's  got  to  be  just  part  time  so 
I'll  be  home  before  school's  out.  No 
more  running  around  daytimes  for 
me." 

"Oh  —  then  Janice  is  coming 
home!"  Letty  exclaimed.  "How  won- 
derful!" 

"Well,  not  all  that  soon.  But — oh, 
Letty,  I'm  so  hopeful!"  She  spoke 
with  a  sincerity  very  unlike  the  old 
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Hilda.  "Jan  will  be  home  by  Sep- 
tember, I  hope  —  if  she  goes  on  as 
well  as  she  is.  It  can't  be  till  then, 
anyway,  because  I  won't  feel  ready 
to  be  a  real  mother  before  then,  and 
I  guess  neither  will  she  be  ready  for 
her  part,  I've  put  the  house  up  for 
sale,  too,  so  if  you  hear  of  anyone — ! 
Oh,  yes,  we're  going  to  move  out  of 
Cedar  Acres.  I  think  Jan  and  I  will 
have  it  hard  enough  just  living,  with- 
out having  to  live  it  down.  But,  oh, 
we're  so  lucky.  I  never  thought  I'd 
be  grateful  Jan  was  arrested,  but  now 
we  both  feel  it's  saved  our  lives." 

When  Letty  repeated  this  to  Peter, 
he  replied,  "There  you  are.  Janice 
was  screaming  for  help.  So  —  she 
got  it!" 

"What  about  the  ones  who  don't 
scream?"    Letty    asked   slowly. 

"They  simply  don't  need  help. 
People  ask  for  what  they  need." 
That  ended  the  subject  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  He  switched  on  T.  V. 
and  sat  down  to  smoke  and  watch. 
Letty,  although  her  eyes  were  on  the 
screen,  did  not  follow  the  story. 
Right  down  deep  inside  her  where 
the  real  feelings  were,  she  was  know- 
ing one  thing  for  sure.  Peter  was 
too  casual  about  it  all! 

"Peter — "  He  turned  unwillingly 
from  the  screen  to  listen.  "Maybe 
we  ought  to  talk  it  over  with  an  ex- 
pert, the  way  Hilda  does  —  about 
Ellen,   I   mean — " 

"Letty,  Letty!"  he  chided  her,  as 
if  she  were  ten  years  old  and  had  just 
come  out  with  something  precocious- 
ly outrageous.  She  had  a  moment 
of  indignation  at  being  treated  like 
his  child  bride,  but  the  combination 
of  wanting  to  be  reassured  and 
Peter's  unshakable  self-confidence 
worked  their  usual  magic.  Measured 
by  any  standards  she  knew,  Ellen 
was  indeed  a  model  child.  Then 
what    did    she    really    believe    was 


wrong?  She  forced  herself  again  to 
review  the  behavior  that  was  caus- 
ing  her  this   ridiculous   anxiety. 

Was  it  the  way  Ellen  seemed  to 
live  apart  from  other  girls?  That  was 
a  pretty  slight  problem  when  you 
admitted  also  that  it  must  be  by 
Ellen's  choice  —  otherwise,  pretty 
and  yielding  as  she  was,  she'd  fit  in 
anywhere.  Yet  —  was  it  normal  for 
a  girl  her  age  to  keep  so  to  herself? 
Then,  another  thing,  Ellen  revealed 
so  little  feeling,  you  would  think  she 
had  none!  Now  that  was  something 
you  couldn't  just  wave  off!  Why 
were  all  her  thoughts  so  hidden,  so 
secret?  And  another  thing  still  — 
let's  face  it  all!  —  if  Ellen  were  as 
content  as  her  placid  exterior  seemed 
to  promise,  why,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  were  those  pretty  nails  al- 
ways chewed  down  to  the  quick? 

Now  she  began  to  console  herself. 
Many  kids  bite  their  nails,  she  re- 
minded herself.  And  she  remem- 
bered how  often  other  mothers  had 
told  her,  "I'd  give  anything  if  my 
kid  acted  half  as  well  as  your  Ellen." 

She  thought  of  that  particularly 
next  day  as  she  watched  the  way  El- 
len acted  after  school.  She  was 
quiet,  pleasant  as  usual,  putting  her 
books  away  neatly,  and  came  into 
the  kitchen  for  her  afternoon  snack. 
Why,  she's  a  wonderful  child!  Letty 
scolded  herself. 

They  chatted  lightly,  and  then  sud- 
denly they  were  not  chatting  at  all. 
Is  this  the  way  it  always  is?  Letty 
asked  herself.  Do  we  always  talk 
about  nothing,  or  not  talk  at  all? 
She  turned  and  looked  at  Ellen,  at 
the  even-featured  face  with  its  lovely 
skin,  at  the  clear  eyes,  and  she 
thought  to  herself.  Once  and  for  all, 
stop  looking  for  trouble! 

Ellen  said  unexpectedly,  "Irene's 
party  is  Friday  night." 

Letty  was  looking  at  her  anyway, 


Silently,  Silently 
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and  now  she  saw  straight  into  her 
daughter's  eyes.  For  one  instant  out 
of  eternity  she  could  see  beneath  the 
untroubled  surface.  She  could  look 
deep  into  Ellen,  under  the  calm,  and 
what  she  saw  there  was  the  real  girl 
cringing,  weeping  at  being  left  out, 
screaming,  screaming  in  lonely  si- 
lence. 

"Oh,  Ellen!"  she  burst  out  tender- 

Ellen  looked  surprised. 

"I  don't  care.  Mom!"  she  said  pet- 
tishly. She  really  believes  that,  Letty 
thought,  her  throat  aching  with  pity. 
She's  hidden  her  real  feelings  so 
deep  that  she  doesn't  know  herself 
she  has  them.  But  I  know!  There 
was  no  more  see-sawing  between 
truth  and  self-deception.  She  knew 
as  surely  as  if  Ellen's  pain  and  anger 
had  shown  in  a  tantrum  you  could 
touch.  Ellen  was  screaming  too,  just 
like  poor  Janice,  but  silently,  silently, 
and   who    was   to    say    which    girl's 


agony  was  the  greater? 

Nobody  would  understand,  if  she 
tried  to  explain.  Peter  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it.  She  winced,  thinking  of  how 
he  would  resist  the  idea.  But,  oh, 
yes,  there  was  someone  who  would 
understand,  who  would  know  how 
she  could  find  help  for  Ellen.  Her 
hands  trembled  over  the  phone  book, 
over  the  dial,  but  she  clung  deter- 
minedly. Peter  would  try  to  hold 
her  back;  he  would  fight  her  every 
step  of  the  way,  she  knew  —  but  only 
until  she  found  a  way  to  make  him 
see  their  child's  need.  But  nothing, 
not  Peter's  anger,  not  her  own  fear, 
nothing  could  stop  her.  She  finished 
dialing,  and  listened  to  the  ringing, 
holding   her   breath. 

It  was  like  a  cry  of  hope,  that  sim- 
ple, questioning  "Hello?" 

It  was  like  a  giant  step  into  a  ter- 
rifying, wonderful  future  to  answer, 
"Mrs.    Sturgess?" 


Scarecrow 

9   Samuel  Hazo 


His  head  a  hatted  cushioncover  stuffed 
with  leaves,  excelsior  and  silk  of  corn 
and  wrenched  by  wind  into  a  strangled  nod: 
his  arms  two  flimsy  sleeves  that  dangle  cuffs 

right-angled  from  a  horizontal  brace: 

his  legs  a  pair  of  trousers  rained  to  rags 

and  whipped  like  flags  or  windsocks  at  the  crows 

that  peck  the  packing  from  the  hooded  face 

or  perch  along  the  sleeved  and  seesaw-stick 
until  they  teeter  the  cuffs  in  semaphore 
and  summon  in  a  sudden  swarm  of  wings 
a  specter  cruel  as  a  crucifix. 


Two  Poems 

•   Sister  Mary  Honora,  O.S.F. 

Casualty 

He  could  have  sung 

so  easily 

the  lyric  wrung  for  her; 

but  by  fortuity  he  chose 

to  be  aphonic  till 

her  off-key  eyes 

would  stir  a  chord. 

When  suddenly 
a  rainbow  sprung 
pellucidly,  he  ran 
precipitate  her  way  to  tongue 
love,  now  unstrung  in  whorls. 
Audition  failed. 
(No  sun  to  date). 


Diary 

Much  like  a  nursery  rime 

gentle  and  gradual  was  the  climb 

to  wind-laved  ledges, 
that  offered  scentless  merchandise 
for  play  of  fancy.   Growing  more  wise 

I  side-stepped  edges. 
With  dactyllic  gait  and  spondee 
stride  I  gained  a  crest  for  balladry 

on  puny  range.    A  shoot 
afforded  hold  by  which  to  try 
a  classic  pitch  up  to  the  stars  high 

on  Parnassus,  whose  loot — 
the  laurel  leaf — I  plucked.   This  week 
a  critic  dubbed  my  sonnet  "greek." 
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Symposium  on  the 
Teaching  of  Creative  Writing 

Four  Quarters'  Symposium  on  the  teaching  of  creative  writing  ends,  in 
a  sense,  in  this  issue.  The  announced  contents  of  the  third  instalhnent  of 
responses  appear  here:  college  administrators  viewing  creative  writing  in  the 
context  of  a  total  curriculum,  and  established  "personalities"  looking  at  foot- 
hills from  an  eminence.  In  addition,  however,  are  included  essays  which 
have  come  to  the  editor's  desk  since  the  series  began  to  appear,  adding  an 
especially  valuable  body  of  material  to  the  responses  from  practicing  teachers 
of  writing. 

While  this  issue  contains  the  last  of  the  Symposium's  first  stage,  the 
magazine  will  present  in  the  May  issue  two  extensive  articles  which  have, 
happily,  grown  out  of  the  exchange  of  views  in  these  pages.  Such  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  of  ruminative,  carefully  fashioned  presentations  might  well 
continue  indefinitely  as  a  permanent  ingredient  of  the  magazine.  This  sort 
of  extended  response  has  convinced  the  Editors  that,  while  the  general  topic 
may  appear  worn  out  through  much  superficial  discussion  in  academic 
circles,  it  can  long  continue  to  sustain  serious  exploration  at  the  level  of 
esthetic,  psychological,  and  educational  principle. 

The  Editors. 


•   John  Ashmead,  Jr. 

As  one  who  has  both  taught  creative  writing,  and  produced  a  piece  of 
creative  writing,  namely  a  very  long  novel  about  the  Second  World  War,  I 
should  like  to  mention  a  kind  of  creative  writing  which  I  think  is  not  taught, 
much  less  let  alone  encouraged,  though  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  creative 
writing  process.    This  is  the  rough  draft. 

Wherever  we  have  manuscripts  of  the  various  stages  of  some  great 
piece  of  writing  —  of  all  stages  —  it  is  pretty  clear  that  rewriting  and  "rough 
drafting"  is  an  essential  part  of  creative  writing.  Since  early  rough  drafts  are 
often  humiliating  things,  they  are  usually  destroyed.  Or,  as  in  my  own  case, 
used  again  and  again,  so  that  the  original  first  rough  draft  is  lost  beneath 
a  mass  of  revisions.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  absolutely  the  first  rough 
draft  of  a  piece  of  creative  writing  has  survived,  it  astonishes  scholars  by 
its  "badness"  —  as  they  see  it.  But  the  creative  writer  knows  that  this  first 
draft  is  an  essential  part  of  writing.  It  is  neither  bad  nor  good.  Some  lucky 
writers  go  through  this  step  mentally  and  leave  no  traces  behind  them.  Others 
ruthlessly  destroy  the  early  stages  of  their  manuscripts  and  announce  to  a 
credulous  world  that  a  fairly  clean  copy  was  actually  the  first  version.    I 
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myself  believe  that  the  first  version  of  most  manuscripts,  the  real  first 
version  —  either  mental  or  written  —  is  a  pretty  pathetic  kind  of  thing. 
To  any  one  but  its  creator. 

Essentially,  the  rough  draft  allows  one  to  try  out  possibilities  without 
fear  of  criticism.  In  fact,  I  think  that  criticism,  or  even  discussion  at  this 
stage,  is  fatal.  As  Hemingway  said,  the  books  you  talk  about  are  the  books 
you  never  write. 

Now  the  creative  writing  course  is  excellent,  as  I  remember  it,  for 
developing  skilled  appreciators  of  creative  writing.  It  has  some  further 
usefulness  for  naive  writers  who  are  unaware  of  certain  obvious  technical 
possibilities  in  writing.  But  my  real  objection  to  it  is  that  it  has  no  place 
for  the  rough  draft  in  its  scheme  of  things,  and  therefore  it  develops  a  no- 
tion of  writing  as  the  happy  hit,  which  somehow  pleased  both  instructor  and 
class  that  week,  even  though  the  author  spent  no  more  time  on  the  theme 
than  usual.  Should  a  member  of  the  class  submit  a  rough  draft  as  his  weekly 
assignment,  he  would  certainly  be  marked  D  for  sloppiness,  even  though  he 
might  be  the  only  member  of  the  class  performing  a  genuine  act  of  creation 
that  week.  Even  if  he  were  a  professional  writer,  no  other  reader  could  know 
whether  this  rough  draft  was  a  good,  promising  rough  draft  or  not.  No  one, 
that  is,  but  the  original  author. 

If  the  creative  writing  course  were  to  follow  the  practice  of  most  pro- 
fessional writers,  instead  of  a  weekly  theme  assignment  of  800  or  1000  words, 
such  a  course  would  require  a  weekly  rough  draft,  quite  a  bit  longer,  but 
far  less  polished.  This  would  be  rewritten,  some  twenty  or  thirty  times,  and 
enlarged  and  expanded  and  contracted  again.  At  many  of  its  stages  it  would 
look,  and  would  actually  be,  impossible.  No  outsider  would  be  able  to 
judge  it,  nor  would  it  be  readable  to  a  class.  Some  weeks  there  might  be 
20,000  usable  words.    Other  weeks  there  might  be  a  sentence  or  two. 

I  know  of  no  faculty  dean  who  would  regard  such  a  course  with  any- 
thing but  the  deepest  and  blackest  suspicion.  And  he  would  be  absolutely 
right.  Yet  this  course  would  be  very  close  to  the  actual  process  of  creative 
writing,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  and  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  very  com- 
plete collections  of  authors'  manuscripts. 

Fortunately  for  college  deans,  the  college  creative  writing  course  does 
not  follow  any  such  perilous  path.  Instead,  it  encourages  what  might  be 
termed  literature  of  premature  polish,  that  is,  literature  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  publication  (in  this  case,  reading  in  public)  before  it  has  under- 
gone a  sufficient  number  of  rough  drafts.  As  a  result,  the  standards  of 
writing  are  very  low  in  such  courses,  far  below  even  such  elementary  stand- 
ards of  writing  as  are  found  in  relatively  crude  popular  magazines.  (The 
poor  standards  are  often  half-concealed  by  the  instructor's  encouragement 
of  flossy  enamelled  writing,  or  of  imitation  James  Joyce) , 

But  it  is  easy  to  read  aloud  this  literature  of  premature  polish  to  a 
class.  And  it  is  easy  to  make  kindly  suggestions  about  prematurely  polishing 
it  even  more.  It  is  all  very  teachable  and  all  quite  useless.  I  always  say  to 
potential  creative  writers,  take  creative  writing  courses,  if  you  like,  but 
don't  take  them  seriously. 

If  the  creative  writing  course  is  to  have  any  significance,  other  than 
as  a  kind  of  charade  played  by  people  who  are  essentially  appreciators  and 
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consumers,  rather  than  creators  of  literature,  it  must  adopt  these  principles: 

1.  The  writing  done  in  the  course  must  follow  the  usual  curve  of 
genuine  creative  writing,  and  there  must  be  nine  or  ten  weeks  of  rough 
drafting  for  every  week  of  theme  writing. 

2.  Criticism  of  all  but  the  final  draft  of  a  theme  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

3.  Students  should  be  made  to  write  the  same  theme  over  and  over, 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  times. 

4.  The  wildest,  most  fantastic,  and  most  emotional  rough  drafts 
should  be  praised  and  encouraged. 

5.  Whenever  class  and/or  instructor  feel  that  creativity  has  stopped, 
those  for  whom  it  has  stopped  should  quietly  leave  the  room  until  it 
comes  back  again. 


•   Frederick  Eckman 

Your  two  questions  have  been  directed  at  me  so  often  and  with  so 
many  varying  degrees  of  aggressiveness  that  I  have  formed  the  habit  of 
replying  either  whimsically  or  sarcastically,  depending  upon  the  occasion 
and  my  mood.  But  since  your  inquiry  is  both  serious  and  well-intentioned, 
I  shall  attempt  to  restrain  myself  and  give  some  direct  answers. 

"Can  Creative  Writing  Be  Taught?"  If  by  this  the  questioner  intends 
to  ask:  "Can  a  great  literary  artist  be  formed  solely  by  instruction  in  crea- 
tive writing?"  the  answer  is,  of  course,  no.  Education  alone  cannot  make 
a  great  scientist,  a  great  philosopher,  a  great  religious  mystic.  Nor,  for 
that  matter  a  great  lover,  a  great  airplane  pilot,  or  a  great  mule-skinner. 
If  it  could,  we  would  all  be  up  to  our  ears  in  greatness,  a  very  bad  situation, 
I  should  think. 

If  the  question  means  this:  "Can  creative  writing  courses  provide  an 
apprenticeship  in  literary  techniques,  practices,  attitudes?"  the  answer  is, 
of  course,  yes.  As  in  every  educational  process,  the  student  who  is  most 
alive,  who  needs  most  desperately  to  know,  and  who  is  most  willing  to 
work  his  head  off  will  learn  an  amazing  amount.  At  best  he  will  have 
saved  himself  years  of  solitary  trial-and-error  apprenticeship  without  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  guidance,  and  constructive  criticism.  Even  if  the 
course  is  wretchedly  taught,  he  will  at  least  have  learned  the  invaluable 
discipline  of  writing  under  pressure  and  have  been  put  in  touch  with  other 
young  writers. 

I  do  not  look  with  favor  on  the  so-called  professional  writing  schools, 
where  a  handful  of  carefully-screened  older  students  are  painstakingly 
groomed  to  become  contributing  editors  for  the  powerful  highbrow  quarter- 
lies. They  have  probably  killed  more  literary  talent  than  all  the  family 
businesses,  advertising  agencies,  bad  marriages,  and  psychiatrists  put  to- 
gether. About  the  commercial,  or  cash-register,  schools  of  writing  I  have 
no  opinion:  presumably  they  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  the  drugstore  maga- 
zine and  bookracks  flourish. 

"Are    Courses   in   Creative   Writing   Valid?"    Well,   valid   for   what? 
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I  take  the  question  to  mean  this:  "Are  they  a  justifiable  part  of  the  college 
or  university  curriculum?"  Even  if  the  answer  to  the  question  asking  if 
creative  writing  can  be  taught  were  no  in  every  possible  variation,  I  daresay 
they  could  still  be  justified,  if  only  as  a  fairly  harmless  means  for  employing 
indigent  poets  and  novelists.  And  by  the  comparative  method,  one  need  only 
leaf  through  any  college  catalog  to  be  convinced  that  a  course  entitled 
"Creative  Writing"  or  "Poetry  Workshop"  is  no  more  specialized  than 
"Triassic  and  Jurassic  Stratigraphy,"  no  less  academic  than  "Home-Com- 
munity Partnership  in  the  Development  of  the  Child,"  no  more  ambitious 
than  "The  Solar  System."  In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  only 
the  most  rigidly  classical  curriculum  might  fail  to  find  a  place  for  crea- 
tive writing.  I  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  large  metropolitan  high 
schools  now  offer  such  courses  as  a  substitute  for  junior  and  senior  English. 
But  to  answer  the  question  on  grounds  other  than  expediency:  I 
have  been  able  to  teach  creative  writing  courses  for  over  a  decade  —  and 
without  feeling  like  a  charlatan  —  because  of  my  belief  that  at  the  very 
least  such  courses  contribute  something  quite  valuable  to  a  humanistic 
education.  Two  things,  anyway:  first,  an  increased  sensitivity  to  language 
—  its  sounds,  rhythms,  and  meanings;  secondly,  an  appreciation  of  just  how 
'difficult  the  writing  of  even  a  bad  poem  or  story  can  be  —  hence  an  in- 
creased respect  for  great  writers  as  well  as  the  merely  competent  ones.  To 
the  future  teachers  of  high  school  or  college  English,  the  future  journalist 
or  advertising  writer  —  let  me  be  reckless  and  say  any  person  who  wants 
to  think  of  himself  as  well-educated  —  this  particular  knowledge  can  come 
in  no  other  way.  It  may  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  his  popularity,  pres- 
tige, or  wealth;  it  will  not  necessarily  make  him  any  happier  or  more  vir- 
tuous. But  the  student  who  is  willing  to  learn  something  about  the  inner 
workings  of  literature  by  the  arduous,  painful,  and  sometimes  embarrassing 
process  of  actual  literary  creation  —  however  unsuccessful  his  product  — 
will  be  just  a  little  more  civilized.  And  the  civilization  of  young  barbarians 
is,  I  take  it,  what  we  teachers  of  the  humanities  are  being  paid  for. 


®   George  Shuster 

The  conundrum  you  propose  is  not  easy  to  answer.  As  to  the  specific 
as  to  whether  courses  in  creative  writing  are  worthwhile,  let  me  say  that 
my  own  experience  seems  to  indicate  the  following:  work  done  at  the  high 
school  or  college  undergraduate  level  does  not  seem  to  produce  noticeable 
results,  but  instruction  given  later  on  (for  example,  by  Louise  Bogan  of 
Columbia  University)  has  proved  beneficial.  But  theoretically  there  is  no 
reason  why  college  writing  courses  should  not  be  helpful,  provided  the 
instructor  were  really  gifted  and  weeded  out  all  but  truly  qualified  stu- 
dents. But  this  is  expensive,  and  the  work  is  likely  to  become  a  version  of 
the  honors'  course. 

In  general,  I  should  think  it  more  helpful  if  the  course  work  offered 
really  helped  young  people  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  literary  process  and 
as  a  result  to  change  their  habits  of  thought  and  insight  .  .  . 
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•   Edward  Lyons 

Shakespeare  wasn't  born  writing;  he  had  to  learn  somewhere.  So  some- 
thing taught  him.  This  example  may  seem  to  quibble.  We  know  of  no 
course  in  creative  writing  attended  by  Shakespeare  and  only  guess  that  he 
went  to  school  at  all.  However,  to  maintain  that  creative  writing  cannot 
be  taught  is  to  imply  that  it  has  no  relation  to  any  other  kind  of  writing, 
say  Freshman  English  or  advanced  composition,  which  colleges  claim  to 
teach.    I  do  not  hear  the  claim  disputed. 

It  is  also  to  imply  that  writing  is  an  eccentric  activity  having  no  analogy 
to  other  arts.  Why  don't  they  continually  raise  the  objection  that  schools  of 
painting  and  design  are  invalid  because  painting  is  a  creative  art  and  thus 
cannot  be  taught?  So  with  sculpture  and  ceramics,  with  singing,  dancing, 
wood-carving,  fugue  making,  or  whatever.  If  creative  art  cannot  be  taught, 
then  II  Bronzino  did  not  learn  from  Pontormo,  and  Maupassant's  long  ap- 
prenticeship to  Flaubert  deludes  us.  When  Bret  Harte  sent  back  to  Mark 
Twain  some  manuscript  that  that  author  had  asked  him  to  criticize  and  with 
it  sent  this  comment:  Art  is  Nothing  too  much,  he  was  teaching  creative 
writing  and  Mark  Twain  was  learning  it. 

I  assume  talent  to  be  inborn,  but  men  are  born  with  a  talent  for  speech, 
yet  cannot  speak  without  long  training;  and  to  speak  the  speech  trippingly 
on  the  tongue  nor  saw  the  air  too  much  —  well,  this  may  require  the  services 
of  a  Stanislavsky  or  Lee  Strassberg.  A  writer  has  his  own  language  if  he 
can  find  it.  A  teacher  can  be  in  some  part  that  power  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  from  the  recognition  flows  the  power  of  the  writer  to 
change  and  complete  the  image  he  makes.  In  that,  a  writer  is  his  own 
teacher,  too,  by  the  discipline  of  what  has  been  called  the  controlling  Will 
imposing  form  on  the  stuff  that  rises  from  the  well  of  memory.  But  he  is 
being  taught. 

In  a  sweeping  sense,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  a  writer  has  learned 
to  write  by  every  exercise  of  his  senses  from  birth  and  by  every  reflection 
upon  the  experiences,  for  each  time  he  sits  down  to  execute,  he  must  collect 
and  swing  his  whole  being,  to  pilfer  a  phrase  from  Emerson.  If  any  man 
can  encourage  another  to  find  the  being  that  he  is  or  enlighten  him  on  man- 
kind, he  is  teaching  creative  expression.  Or  show  him  how  to  hold  his 
literary  bat,  to  step  into  the  pitch,  to  lay  his  course  rounding  third  for 
home  —  in  a  word,  illuminate  technique  for  him,  he  is  teaching  creative 
writing.  It  has  its  techniques;  they  are  less  a  gift  than  a  product  of  learn- 
ing, and  they  can  be  taught  formally  and  even  more  readily  that  the  rest  of 
the  art.   Yet  they  are  nearly  as  much  of  the  essence  as  the  rest  is. 

To  learn  through  the  pores  by  osmosis  or  in  an  academy  the  uses  of 
iambic  pentameter  or  of  a  climax  in  a  quarrel  scene  is  to  advance  toward 
mastery  of  an  art.  The  best  born  ear  in  the  trade  will  not  produce  effective 
ballads  or  symphonies  until  it  is  taught,  and  a  man  can  teach  it.  So  musi- 
cians go  to  music  classes.  Mechanics  will  not  make  an  artist,  but  they  can 
break  him.  There  is  no  artist  without  his  share  of  mechanics  and  no  work 
of  art  from  which  they  are  absent,  just  as  there  is  not  a  sonnet  without 
certain  form. 

So  I  think  that  courses  in  creative  writing  are  valid.    Perhaps  genius 
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can  do  without  them;  yet  many  a  genius  would  be  happier  for  a  little  teach- 
ing. Shakespeare  could  be  better.  Creative  writing  courses  can  only  do  what 
they  can  do,  but  it  is  a  foolish  observer  who  claims  that  they  can  do  nothing, 
just  as  it  is  a  foolish  disciple  who  expects  miracles.  Rapport  is  essential. 
Compatibility  is  much  more  an  individual  problem  in  choosing  a  writing 
course  than  in  choosing  one's  instructor  in  the  History  of  the  West,  Early 
Times  to  1648.  But  I  know  too  many  people  who  know  that  they  have 
learned  and  have  persuaded  publishers  that  they  have  learned  from  writing 
courses  to  be  in  doubt  on  the  matter. 


%   Mark  Schorer 

I  do  not  think  that  creative  writing  can  be  taught.  What  one  can 
teach  are  certain  mechanical  shortcuts  to  professional  status,  and  one  can 
hope  to  point  out  what  seem  lapses  in  conception  and  design.  But  creativity 
itself  is  certainly  something  that  one  either  has  or  does  not  have  —  not 
something  that  one  acquires.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  something  that  may 
be  refined  if  one  already  has  it  to  begin  with. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  point  to  answer  this  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  creative  writing  courses  ...  I  think  that  creative  writing  courses 
in  graduate  schools  have  really  no  legitimate  place.  I  say  this  even  though 
I  myself  took  such  a  course  at  Harvard  as  a  graduate  student  and  did,  in 
fact,  get  a  good  deal  out  of  that  course.  I  now  think,  however,  that  I  would 
have  profited  more  had  I  had  at  that  time  another  course  in  some  scholarly 
area  instead  of  creative  writing. 

As  for  undergraduates,  I  think  these  courses  are  quite  valid;  that  they 
are  useful  in  an  understanding  of  literature  even  if  they  do  not  lead  to 
the  development  of  professional  writers.  I  think  that  students  of  creative 
impulse  or  even  tendency  should  be  allowed  to  test  themselves  in  such 
courses.  Often  they  are  of  value  if  only  because  they  show  a  student  that  he 
should  not  go  on  dreaming  that  he  wants  to  be  a  writer. 


9   Carl  F.  Hartman 

Can  creative  writing  be  taught?  It  can  be  taught  to  exactly  the  same 
degree  that  any  other  complex  matter  involving  such  things  as  taste,  sense 
of  form,  and  so  on  can  be  taught;  its  ultimate  success  viewed  from  the  ob- 
jective of  producing  "a  writer"  will  depend  on  the  final  degree  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  this  ability  (or  complex  of  abilities)  may 
or  may  not  entirely  overlap  that  which  is  necessary  for  success  in  related 
fields  such  as  criticism.  However  (this  brings  us  to  the  second  question), 
a  decent  course  in  the  writing  of  fiction  or  poetry  is  "valid"  if  only  be- 
cause unless  a  student  has  had  such  an  experience  • —  a  directed  experience, 
over  some  period  of  time  —  he  will  never  really  realize  what  he  is  reading. 
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•   Sam  Hynes 

There  are  a  few  obvious,  common  sense  things  to  say  about  creative 
writing,  and  no  doubt  none  of  the  educators  will  say  them. 

First  of  all,  the  term  creative  writing  is  a  misnomer.  Nobody  can 
teach  anyone  to  create.  However,  in  all  the  arts  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  technique  to  be  acquired,  although  amateur  writers  are  inclined  to  over- 
look this  fact.  Much  of  this  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  negative  in- 
struction —  the  development  of  a  sensitivity  to  what  one  can't  do,  or 
oughtn't  do,  whether  in  matters  of  grammar  and  syntax,  or  in  matters  of 
literary  form.  The  secondary-school  teaching  of  English  being  what  it  is, 
a  good  deal  of  "creative  writing"  instruction  will  no  doubt  be  concerned 
with  technique  on  this  elementary  level,  and  will  probably  be  beneficial, 
though  not  more  so  than  a  course  in  English  composition. 

But  creative  writing  courses  cease  to  be  beneficial  and  become  less 
than  worthless  when  they  go  beyond  these  simple  matters  of  technique 
and  begin  to  teach  forms,  fashions,  and  rules  for  the  construction  of  works 
of  art.  This  sort  of  teaching  encourages  the  student  writer  to  think  that 
form  pre-exists  content,  and  that  he  can  write  for  The  New  Yorker  if  he 
learns  the  gimmicks.  For  evidence  that  most  creative  writing  courses  do 
operate  in  this  way,  consult  any  collection  of  student  writing  and  notice 
the  uniformity  of  style,  the  drab  similarity  of  derivativeness. 

Furthermore,  creative  writing  courses  encourage  people  who  like  to 
think  of  themselves  as  writers,  but  who  have  no  real  impulse  to  create,  to 
go  on  in  this  error,  by  giving  them  a  reward,  in  the  form  of  grades,  in 
place  of  the  only  reward  that  the  artist  needs,  the  reward  of  having  created. 
Since  there  are  already  too  many  would-be  artists  around,  it  doesn't 
seem  a  service  to  society  to  encourage  more.  Students  will  write  if  they 
need  to;  if  they  don't,  they  shouldn't. 

9   Andrew  Lytic 

Creative  writing  courses  —  they,  like  anything  else,  depend  upon  the 
method  and  the  gifts  native  to  the  teacher.  On  the  whole,  a  man  who  prac- 
tices the  craft  has  a  better  chance  of  teaching  it,  at  least  in  its  advanced 
stages.  As  in  the  simplest  theme,  nobody  can  do  it  for  you.  The  teacher 
moves  indirectly,  as  always,  criticizing,  trying  to  find  out  what  the  stu- 
dent has  left  in  his  head,  for  which  the  paraphrase  on  paper  serves.  We 
all  learn  by  imitation  and  criticism,  but  finally  we  must  make  it  on  our 
own.  I  deliberately  try  to  follow  the  medieval  practice  of  a  craft,  when 
every  man  was  a  special  kind  of  artist,  and  the  work  was  done  for  utility 
not  profit,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  Then  at  least  theoretically  there  was 
little  if  any  distinction  between  the  fine  arts  and  the  servile  arts,  since  all 
were  needed  to  make  the  full  man,  in  spirit,  imagination,  and  in  the  flesh. 
Today  the  artist  is  a  special  kind  of  man.  This  is  bad,  confuses  the  nature 
of  the  work;  indeed,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  propounds  the  two  questions 
I  am  asked  to  answer.  It  can  be  taught,  as  any  craft  can  be  taught,  given 
the  devotion,  the  gift,  and  the  luck. 
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•   John  Cogley 

I  think  that  even  creative  writing  must  be  good  writing  and  that  the 
rules  for  good  writing  can  be  taught.  Of  course,  in  any  consideration  of  the 
creative,  the  element  of  mystery  is  always  present.  No  course  will  produce 
an  artist.  But  every  art  has  its  discipline,  and  this  discipline  can  be  explained, 
studied,  and  nurtured  in  the  classroom. 

In  answer  to  your  enquiry,  then,  I  would  have  to  take  a  yes-and-no 
position.  I  do  not  believe  that  creativeness  can  be  taught,  but  it  can  be 
evoked,  as  it  were,  where  it  might  remain  dormant.  I  believe  that  there  are 
rules  for  a  writer  and  these  rules  can  be  learned.  Of  course,  a  good  creative 
writer  will,  in  the  interests  of  his  art,  sometimes  break  those  rules  or  trans- 
form them,  but  he  should  know  what  the  rules  are  and  be  sure  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  communication  that  he  is  breaking  them  and  not  doing  so 
out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  what  they  are,  or  of  disdain  for  the  craft.  Even 
the  best  writers  benefit  from  intelligent  criticism.  I  gather  that  such  cri- 
ticism would  be  offered  in  the  creative  writing  course. 

The  rare  genius  will  write,  come  hell  or  high  water.  But  you  cannot 
count  on  finding  this  fellow  among  your  students.  For  ordinary  folk,  even 
those  blessed  with  creative  talent,  the  disciplined  study  of  creative  writing 
may  arouse  an  enthusiasm  that  would  not  otherwise  be  enlivened.  That 
is  one  good  practical  argument  for  such  courses.  Moreover,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  providing  an  atmosphere  where  creative  work  is  valued  and  en- 
thusiasm is  engendered.  That  a  college  can  do  by  having  a  good  course  in 
creative  writing.  It  is  not  accident  that  some  gifted  teachers  produce  more 
than  their  share  of  student-writers  of  distinction.  That  fact  alone  leads  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  value  in  such  courses,  provided  that  they  are  well 
taught.  But  I  think  I  would  agree  with  critics  who  say  that  if  they  are 
badly  taught,  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 


®   George  Herman 

If  a  school  had  a  real  curriculum  through  which  a  student  were  really 
to  be  run,  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  room  for  a  course  in  creative 
writing.  And  if  he  happened  to  walk,  there  would  surely  be  no  time.  But 
most  schools  have  no  coherent  curriculum  for  the  baccalaureate,  and  no 
examinations  at  the  end,  so  that  students  as  they  go  along  simply  collect 
credits  and,  presumably,  increase  in  general  capacity  as  well. 

If  a  process  of  learning  something  or  other  were  a  satisfactory  criterion 
for  formal  education,  the  educationalists'  formula  ("Wherever  learning  is 
happening,  teaching  must  be  taking  place")  would  be  just  dandy.  If  they're 
learning,  well,  boy,  we  must  be  teaching,  mustn't  we?  Around  here,  one 
education  professor  has  his  students  toss  a  tennis  ball  to  each  other  in 
class  so  as  to  get  integrated.  Some  of  them  probably  learn  to  catch,  and 
where  there's  learning,  right  there  teaching  is  going! 

You  see  that  I  do  not  agree  that  if  students  improve  as  writers  while 
in  a  writing  class,  we  can  assume  they  have  been  taught  anything  worth- 
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while.  I  agree  that  "creativity  cannot  be  taught  as,  say,  a  content  subject 
can  be  taught,  "  and  of  course  I  believe  that  good  writing  of  any  sort  is 
good.  I  suppose  that  in  some  reasonable  measure  creative  writing  can  be 
taught;  that  we  can  say  that  if  A  has  tried  to  help  B  to  write  better  and  B 
does  now  write  better,  to  some  degree  A  has  probably  helped  B  to  that  end. 
As  most  of  the  information  imparted  in  content  courses  can  be  obtained 
from  sources  other  than  the  instructor,  we  probably  cannot  make  much  more 
claim  for  them.  Accordingly,  my  answer  to  the  question  "Can  creative 
writing  be  taught?"  is  that,  like  any  other  subject,  it  can  be  taught  to  those 
who  have  the  capacity  to  learn.  I  no  more  think  it  should  be  offered  to  the 
linguistically  uncreative  than  I  think  courses  in  expository  writing  ought 
to  be  offered  to  the  linguistically  irrational  or  uncouth,  or  that  courses  in 
literature  be  offered  to  the  unlettered. 

Whether  such  courses  are  worthwhile  for  those  who  can  learn  would 
be  a  more  difficult  question  if  we  had  a  curriculum.  With  the  present  catch- 
as-catch-can  of  the  most  baccalaureate  programs,  any  course  in  creative 
writing  is  as  valid  as  it  is  in  itself  sound:  like  other  courses,  it  must  provide 
its  own  justification  .  .  . 

Specifically,  I  don't  think  colleges  should  train  students  to  be  writers, 
either  of  ads  or  of  odes.  A  proper  function  of  liberal  education,  at  least, 
is  not  the  development  of  writers  but  of  men.  Newman  said  "gentlemen," 
but  that's  out  of  date.  I  believe,  besides,  that  no  course  in  creative  writing 
should  ever  be  given  graduate  credit. 


®   Mervi^.  R.  Lowe 

My  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes.  I  believe  that  each  individual,  just 
as  he  is  endowed  with  some  measure  of  intelligence,  is  endowed  with  some 
measure  of  creativity,  large  or  small.  While  the  teacher  is  thus  necessarily 
limited  in  what  he  can  do  for  a  student  in  a  creative  writing  course,  the 
validity  and  value  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise  one's  faculties,  especially 
under  the  critical  eye  of  an  inspiring  coach,  can  hardly  be  denied.  Faulkner, 
it  is  said,  learned  from  Sherwood  Anderson.  Eliot  has  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  Pound.  It  is  my  opinion  that  thousands  of  less  well-known 
writers  have  also  benefited  from  a  sympathetic  mentor. 


9    Mary  McGrory 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  creative  writing  can  be  taught.  It  can  be 
taught  to  people  who  are  naturally  gifted,  I  think,  in  that  a  good  teacher  or 
editor  can  liberate  or  encourage  a  talent  that  is  somehow  penned  up.  I  took 
only  one  course  in  creative  writing  in  college.  I  remember  nothing  about 
it  except  that  I  did  not  enjoy  it  at  the  time.  It  is  my  feeling  that  college 
students  would  be  better  employed  in  reading  the  great  styles  of  the  past. 
The  single   most  instructive  literary  exercise   I   remember   in   college  was 
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translating  a  French  poem  into  rhyming  English.  It  strained  my  mind  in 
a  particular  way  that  made  me  understand  something  about  the  meaning  of 
words.  I  am  hopelessly  old-fashioned  in  that  I  believe  all  study  courses  are 
better  than  craft  courses. 

The  best  instruction  I  ever  had  for  my  particular  work  was  from  an 
editor  who,  having  rejected  a  conventional  feature  approach  to  a  story, 
said  to  me,  "Write  it  like  a  letter  to  your  favorite  aunt."  I  think  letter 
writing  is  wonderful  training  for  journalism.  It  encourages  clear,  non- 
pompous,  colloquial  expression  and  description  of  experiences  the  writer 
is  anxious  to  share. 

I  honestly  believe  that  students  are  better  employed  in  reading  rather 
than  writing.  I  think  they  should  write,  too,  of  course  —  essays,  reports, 
and  even  some  poetry.  But  I  think  that  people  do  not  read  enough.  The 
important  thing  is  to  cultivate  a  respect  for  words  and  an  understanding  of 
style.  Any  novel  that  might  be  written  in  college  would  be  better  written 
afterwards,  in  my  opinion. 


•   Ralph  J.  Salisbury 

I  agree  that  in  a  meaningful  sense,  creative  writing  can  be  taught  .  .  . 
I  believe  the  writing  instructor  functions  as  the  visual  art  instructor  does, 
by  giving  students  the  benefit  of  his  experience  with  the  craft  of  his  art 
and  by  acting  as  a  discerning  appreciatist  and  critic  of  the  student's  work. 
If  the  student  has  talent  and  is  genuinely  disposed  to  devote  himself  to 
his  art,  the  writing  instructor  can  help.  For  students  less  well-endowed  and 
less  well-intentioned,  the  creative  writing  course  is  also  valid,  I  believe,  be- 
cause in  attempting  to  express  himself  in  an  art  form,  any  person  can  learn 
to  be  more  discerning  about  his  own  intellectual  and  emotional  processes 
and  about  the  world  he  must  in  some  capacity  learn  to  deal  with,  and  in 
which  he  must  fulfill  his  earthly  being  as  well  as  he  can. 


•   Richard  Sullivan 

Creative  writing  cannot  be  taught  as  certain  other  things  —  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  biology,  etc.  —  are  taught.  But  talent  —  of  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  we  commonly  think  —  can  be  coached,  cultivated, 
advised,  and  given  an  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop.  So,  courses  in 
creative  writing,  if  properly  handled,  are  absolutely  valid  ...  I  think  maybe 
every  sensible  person  knows  that  he  has  learned  quite  a  bit  without  ever 
being  taught,  just  by  existing  with  a  little  natural  wonder  and  curiosity, 
and  by  working  and  working  and  finding  out.  It's  the  business  of  creative 
writing  courses  or  workshops  or  conferences  to  encourage  work,  wonder, 
curiosity,  and  finding  out.  Of  these,  the  first  is  work.  And  maybe  en- 
couragement, which  must  be  individual,  personal,  is  a  way  of  teaching; 
but  not  in  the  standard  sense,  and  not  certainly  by  rule  or  formula. 
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•   Stringfellow  Barr 

I  have  never  been  happy  about  the  term  creative  writing,  since  I  think 
writers  would  do  well  to  leave  the  act  of  creation  to  God.  However,  for  any 
kind  of  writing  worth  doing  and  certainly  for  poetic  or  imaginative  writing, 
I  should  like  to  offer  an  over-simplified  but,  I  hope,  useful  prescription: 

The  student  should  read  a  few  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English, 
beginning  with  William  Shakespeare. 

He  should  translate  some  of  the  greatest  writers  from  a  foreign 
tongue  —  preferably  ancient  Greek  —  into  English, 

He  should  avoid  reading  second-rate  books,  especially  the  text- 
books which  the  American  college  habitually  requires  him  to  read, 
in  order  that  his  intellect  and  imagination  shall  not  become  hopelessly 
muddled. 


9   Caroline  Gordon 

John  O'Hara's  contribution  (January  1961  issue  of  Four  Quarters) 
seems  to  me  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions  that  I  have  read  because 
it  is  the  most  practical.  He  calls  attention  to  an  abuse  of  the  language  which 
is  increasingly  prevalent.  I  share  his  dislike  for  words  like  dichotomy, 
denigration,  ambivalence,  and  such,  or,  rather,  I  like  them  the  way  my  great 
aunt  used  to  maintain  that  she  liked  dogs  and  cats:  in  their  place.  (The 
proper  place  for  a  word  like  implement  is,  in  my  opinion,  'way  below  the 
salt  —  or  maybe  the  poor  thing  ought  to  be  given  whatever  kind  of  euthana- 
sia is  suitable  for  a  word  which  has  fallen  among  sociologists  and,  as  a 
result,  has  sustained  a  terminal  vascular  accident!) 

My  own  daughter  seems  to  have  escaped  what  her  grandfather  and 
other  men  of  his  generation  called  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  but  I  have  two 
granddaughters,  who,  any  day  now,  I  suppose,  might  begin  writing  novels. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  O'Hara  that  if  any  young  person  wants  to  write  fiction  ■ — 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  anybody  should,  unless  he  has  marked  talent  — 
his  time  would  be  better  spent  in  studying  Latin  and  Greek  than  in  taking 
any  "creative"  writing  course,  taught  by  any  imaginative  artist,  no  matter 
how  highly  gifted. 

I  don't  believe,  however,  that  the  time  would  be  as  well  spent  in  study- 
ing French,  Russian,  or  any  other  modern  language.  We  learn  to  write  fiction 
—  or  anything  else  —  partly  by  writing  and  partly  by  reading.  We  learn  • — 
or  we  used  to  learn  —  English  grammar  the  way  a  medical  student  learns 
anatomy.  His  professors  insist  that  he  dissect  many  cadavers  before  they 
allow  him  to  take  out  an  appendix.  A  hundred  years  ago  anybody  who 
graduated  from  any  college  in  this  country  already  had  what  are  the  es- 
sential tools  for  a  novelist:  a  working  knowledge  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
He  had  acquired  them  from  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  in  which  their 
roots  are  embedded.  He  came  to  the  writing  of  a  novel,  a  poem,  a  play,  an 
essay  equipped  with  what  another  generation  called  "an  instrument"  ready 
to  serve  his  talent.    As  a  teacher,  I  am  constantly  confronted  with  what  is 
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to  me  a  heart-breaking  spectacle:  really  talented  young  people  who  have 
something  to  say  but  are  not  able  to  say  it;  they  don't  know  the  parts  of 
speech. 

But  I  have  just  realized  that  I  am  saying  over  something  I  said  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  (We  are  nearly  always  talking  about  the  same  thing,  I  sup- 
pose, and  this  matter  has  been  much  on  my  mind  for  years.) 


O   Grant  H.  Redford 

At  the  University  of  Washington  we  have  dropped  the  term  creative 
writing  because  we  feel  it  is  inaccurate.  Any  writing  of  value  is  creative. 
Therefore,  we've  attempted  to  clarify  by  particularizing.  A  student 
with  special  interest  becomes  an  Advanced  Writing  major  and  will 
take  courses  in  narrative  and  advanced  short  story  writing,  factual  writing, 
playwriting,  and  poetry  writing.  He  will,  of  course,  take  literature  courses 
to  support  his  interest  in  composition.  In  addition,  the  advanced  writing 
courses  themselves  depend  heavily  on  the  various  forms  of  literature  which 
the  students  may  be  attempting  to  write.  The  amount  of  literature  studied 
in  conjunction  with  any  particular  writing  course  is  determined  by  the 
instructor. 

Obviously,  then,  we  believe  that  writing  can  be  taught  and  that  such 
courses  are  valid. 

However,  let  me  elaborate.  A  department  of  English  is  primarily 
concerned  with  literature,  the  understanding  of  it,  and,  to  the  degree  pos- 
sible, the  creation  of  it.  A  rigorous  and  informed  effort  to  create  literature 
is  of  great  value  in  the  understanding  of  what  literature  is,  how  it  is  made, 
what  are  its  intentions,  etc.  In  addition,  those  who  have  made  a  concen- 
trated, informed  effort  to  write  a  story,  poem,  play,  essay,  or  biographical 
or  research  work  are  better  teachers,  usually,  than  those  whose  under- 
standing is  based  exclusively  on  reading  and  scholarly  analysis.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  I  believe  that  creative  writing  courses  are  not  only 
valid  but  important  parts  of  a  department  of  English  curriculum. 

What  I  have  just  said  is  also  a  partial  answer  to  th?  first  question, 
"Can  Creative  Writing  Be  Taught?"  This  question  rephrased  asks  this: 
can  courses  in  writing  produce  writers  of  poems,  stories,  novels,  plays  that 
have  literary  value?  The  answer  is  full  of  ifs.  If  students  have  talent  and 
if  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  able  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  talent  in 
writing  courses,  then  creative  writing  can  be  taught.  So  much  depends  on 
the  teacher  and  his  ability  to  create  an  environment  in  which  understanding 
of  literature,  and  skill  with  language,  and  insight  into  the  human  condition 
can  mature. 

And  one  thing  more:  the  attempt  to  teach  such  courses  is  a  great 
challenge  and  brings  wonderful  satisfactions.  The  satisfactions  are  not 
so  much  in  seeing  the  work  of  students  published  —  though  of  course  this 
brings  pleasure  too  if  the  work  is  valid  —  but  in  seeing  the  growth  in 
understanding  not  only  of  literature  and  its  values  but  also  in  the  student's 
awakening  to  himself,  his  powers,  their  degree  and  limitations. 
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•   Richard  A.  Bodtke 

Although  some  mechanics  and  general  techniques  may  be  "taught"  to 
a  writing  student,  the  qualities  which  distinguish  any  truly  creative  writing 
(individual  style,  imagination,  perceptiveness,  sense  of  reality)  cannot 
really  be  taught  at  all.  At  best,  a  teacher  can  help  to  develop  these  qualities, 
if  the  student  already  possesses  them.  Because  of  these  conclusions,  I  try 
in  my  writing  courses  merely  to  do  the  following: 

provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  writing,  particularly  a  per- 
missive atmosphere  in  which  the  student  feels  "free"  to  be  himself; 

act  as  a  sympathetic  but  serious  critic  to  the  student:  point  out 
his  deficiencies  and  praise  his  strong  points; 

help  to  instill  in  the  student  some  sense  of  literary  standards  and 
help  him  to  develop  self-criticism  and  discipline  by  making  him  re- 
write a  story  or  poem  until  it  is  as  finished  as  his  talent  (or  nervous 
system)    allows. 

I  teach  the  class  primarily  by  individual  conference:  each  student  is 
taken  as  himself  to  write  about  what  he  knows  in  the  best  way  he  can  at 
his  stage  of  development.  The  whole  class  meets  weekly  where  the  student 
is  also  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  his  peers.  Thus,  through  individual  at- 
tention, permissiveness  (in  subject  matter  and  treatment),  enforced  dis- 
cipline in  requiring  that  work  be  done  and  rewritten,  I  hope  to  help  the 
student  with  talent.  Without  the  talent,  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  And, 
of  course,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  student  with  great  talent  probably 
doesn't  even  need  the  course  in  the  first  place! 


9   Leon  Edel 

Writing  can  be  taught:  that  is,  the  rules,  the  grammar,  and,  I  suppose, 
a  certain  amount  of  vocabulary.  But  creative  writing,  in  my  opinion,  can- 
not be  taught:  for  creative  writing  is  an  act  of  the  imagination;  it  is  a 
matter  of  sensitivity  to  language  and  to  life;  it  involves  matters  of  emotion 
and  the  whole  subjective  life  of  the  creator  —  and  that  is  why  the  best 
we  can  expect  from  most  of  the  schools  teaching  creative  writing  in  America 
is  a  certain  level  of  competence.  We  produce  many  competent  writers,  and 
we  have  produced  many  admirable  hacks.  But  poets  are  not  made  in 
schools;  and  novelists  are  not  produced  by  writing  a  novel  for  the  Ph.  D. 
degree. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  our  teaching  of  "criticism"  and  of  "creative 
writing"  lie  in  the  simple  talking-to-death  of  literature.  Books  about  books 
are  legion;  and  the  so-called  "new  criticism"  in  its  attempt  to  direct  us 
back  to  texts  has  created  a  whole  generation  of  little  pontificators  and  a 
vast  and  sluggish  literature  of  textual  study  which  obscures  the  texts  as 
much  as  ever. 

I  raise  the  question  of  "criticism"  because  it  is  an  important  part  of 
the  teaching  of  so-called  "creative  writing."  The  only  creative  writing  that 
can  be  taught  I  suppose  is  the  kind  in  which  students  and  a  sufficiently 
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imaginative  teacher  (who  has  himself,  we  hope,  written  poems  or  plays 
or  novels)  compare  notes  and  compare  each  other's  work,  discuss  it,  criticize. 
I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  think  universities  are  places  designed  to 
encourage  the  study  of  literature,  not  the  writing  of  it.  And  the  study  of 
literature,  alas,  is  being  forgotten  in  this  wild  desire  to  make  of  every  stu- 
dent a  "critic"  —  and  to  make  of  "criticism"  the  most  exalted  form  of 
literary  endeavor. 


Circling  Gulls 

#   C.  Kenneth  Johnstone 

What  could  they  be  doing 
now  what  would  they 
say  what  could  they 
see  what  would  they  be  .  .  . 

Swinging  wide  the  gulls  circle 
the  lake  gulls  counter-circle 

the  ernes  flying  wide  round 

the  lake  gulls  interweaving  .  .  . 

The  white  gulls  gliding  round 

and  round  the  wide  round  circle 

one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  and  four 
five  float  there  clockwise 

ten  .  .  .  nine  .  .  .  eight  .  .  .  seven 

six  there  counter-clockwise 
and  one  two  and  three 
more  .  .  .  fourteen  fifteen 
white  gulls  lake  gulls 
or  ernes  maybe  or  gulls  circle 
interweaving  eastward  drifting 
towards  the  sun  float 
circling  interweaving 
white  lake  gulls  or  ernes  .  .  . 
It  had  a  plan  didn't  it 
Was  it  a  dance  .  .  .  ritual 
.  .  .  sun  worship  was  it 

Instinct  .  .  .  possibly  .  .  .  pattern  .  . 


A  Lovely  Tree 


•  James  McDowell 


The  theater  was  closed  for  the 
night;  yet  a  light  was  burning  in  the 
lobby,  where  a  woman  was  kneeling 
on  the  hard  marble  floor,  scrubbing, 
plunging  her  brush  into  the  bucket 
by  her  side.  She  looked  up  and  gazed 
into  the  mirror  on  the  wall,  where 
she  saw  a  young  face,  wrinkled,  be- 
coming old,  and  hair  —  brown,  but 
turning  white.  She  looked  thought- 
fully at  her  hands  —  slender,  but 
red  and  puffy.  Better  to  work  at 
night,  she  thought.  She  looked  at 
the  bucket  and  brush,  shrewdly,  with 
her  keen  blue  eyes  and  then  again 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Ah,  the  sin 
of  pride,  she  said  to  herself.  She  re- 
turned to  her  scrubbing. 

While  going  inside  the  theater  to 
refill  the  bucket,  she  thought  of  him- 
self. Ah,  himself'll  be  swellin'  and 
puffin'  to  those  lazy,  loafin'  .  .  .  Ah, 
well,  no  matter.  I  have  the  children 
—  somebody  to  work  for,  even  if  I 
have  to  do  it  at  night.  When  else 
could  I  do  it  if  not  at  night?  What 
would  the  Murphys  say  if  they  knew? 
And  the  Jews  down  the  street  —  the 
Epsteins?  No,  nobody'U  know  I 
have  to  do  the  work  of  my  husband. 

Suddenly  she  felt  strangely  dis- 
turbed, as  though  some  observing 
spirit  had  filled  the  room.  She 
glanced  askance,  first  towards  the 
mirror  on  the  right,  then  towards  the 
one  on  the  left.  Only  her  own  face — 
wrinkled,  and  her  own  hands — shriv- 
elled. Otherwise  —  nothing.  She 
turned  her  head  towards  the  mirror 
in  the  back  of  the  lobby  and,  gasp- 
ing, gazed  with  horror  at  the  figure 


of  a  man  with  a  black  knit  sweater 
and  a  green  stocking  cap.  Locks  of 
dark  hair  curled  out  from  under  his 
cap.  His  features  were  sharp,  graven ; 
his  skin  —  very  white.  He  put  a 
cigarette  to  his  mouth,  and  as  his 
dark  eyes  blinked  sensitively  through 
the  smoke,  she  crossed  herself  fear- 
fully, dropped  her  head,  and  spoke 
quietly,  but  intensely.  There  was  a 
tone  of  awe  in  her  voice.  "So  you've 
come  back,  John,  just  as  you  said 
you  would." 

Now  intensely  keen,  she  looked  up 
again.  Nothing.  She  quickly  turned 
around  to  the  front  doors  of  the 
lobby.  No  one.  Only  a  gray  puff 
of  smoke  twisting  and  turning  into 
the  blackness.  Spooks,  she  thought. 
'Tis  only  the  spooks  of  my  mind. 
What  a  fool  to  be  thinkin'  the  Lord 
would  be  takin'  me  into  his  thoughts, 
to  be  sendin'  me  back  my  brother 
from  the  grave!  Ah,  such  foolish- 
ness —  the  sin  of  pride!  Who  am  I 
to  be  thinkin'  the  Lord  would  be 
thinkin'  of  me? 

Picking  up  her  bucket,  she  again 
went  inside  the  theater  to  refill  it, 
this  time  with  more  wariness.  Al- 
ways she  was  in  awe  of  the  theater. 
When  she  looked  at  a  stage,  she 
wanted  to  fling  open  the  exit  doors 
and  flee  into  the  sunlight;  but  when 
she  was  outside,  she  would  even  bor- 
row money  from  Mrs.  Murphy  to 
get  in.  To  get  in,  she  would  do  any- 
thing —  almost.  She  wouldn't  pawn 
her  rosary  beads;  yet  she  would  bor- 
row a  half  dollar,  and  that  was  much, 
for  unless  she  had  to  have  a  theater 
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ticket  or  had  to  buy  clothes  or  food 
or  warm  beds  for  her  family,  she 
would  never  borrow  a  penny,  let 
alone  a  half  dollar.  If  she  did  bor- 
row a  half  dollar  for  the  theater  and 
then  learned  that  more  money  was 
needed  for  the  gas  bill,  she  would 
have  to  struggle  towards  the  right 
choice.  She  took  great  pride  in  pay- 
ing her  bills,  but  paying  the  gas  bill 
instead  of  going  to  the  theater  might 
not  be  the  right  choice  —  even  for 
her  family. 

Wanting  to  get  into  and  then  out 
of  the  theater  began  just  after  John 
died.  Sometimes,  as  now,  she  would 
put  down  her  bucket  near  the  middle 
aisle  and  peer  into  the  shadowy  hol- 
low in  the  front  of  the  theater,  where 
she  would  see,  for  a  brief  moment, 
when  her  eyes  opened  as  far  as  her 
will  to  see  could  stretch  the  muscles 
of  her  face  —  John,  coming  to  the 
apron  of  the  stage.  The  memory  of 
his  last  stint  was  always  stirring 
deep  within  her,  waiting  for  some 
signal  to  call  it  to  the  surface,  to 
let  it  emerge  in  her  eyes  and  mouth. 
When  she  walked  past  the  Murphys' 
house  at  night  and  saw  their  Christ- 
mas tree  in  the  front  window,  the 
memory  became  admiration  in  her 
eyes.  When  she  breathed  in  sudden- 
ly —  thinking  of  the  time  Tom  was 
ganged  in  front  of  their  house  for 
stealing  a  newspaper  customer  and 
pushed  back  against  the  iron  spiked 
fence,  where  his  face  was  gashed  by 
one  of  the  spikes  —  the  memory  be- 
came a  gasp  in  her  breath.  In  think- 
ing back  to  John's  stint,  she  smiled 
with  admiration.  But  recollecting 
what  happened  afterwards  made  her 
gasp. 

His  last  stint,  though!  Lovely  was 
the  only  word  she  could  think  of. 
The  management  had  threatened 
him:  "Either  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  will  sell  or  get  out.    We'll 


pay  for  a  real  magician,  but  not  for 
a  fake."  And  didn't  he  come  up  with 
it  now?  she  thought.  And  to  look  at 
all  those  faces  in  the  audience  — 
like  Mrs.  Murphy's  morning  glories. 

After  he  had  finished  his  usual 
routine  of  rabbits  and  handcuffs, 
John  put  his  little  fingers  into  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  up  against 
his  tongue.  He  whistled  a  shrill  com- 
mand. A  spotlight  illuminated  an 
evergreen  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
stage  and  to  the  rear.  As  he  walked 
towards  the  apron,  John  lowered  his 
head  and  crossed  himself  —  so  hasti- 
ly that  only  the  keenest  eyes  caught 
it.  Just  before  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  apron,  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  and  through  the  audience. 
The  expression  on  his  face  passed 
judgment  on  no  one,  unless  it  was 
himself.  It  did  not  seek  out  the  hands 
that  were  ready  to  applaud.  It  only 
showed  knowledge  —  that  inside  the 
people  out  there,  something  was  go- 
ing to  happen  that  had  never  hap- 
pened before.  Beyond  this,  he  knew 
nothing,  but  this  he  knew. 

Turning  slowly,  even  reluctantly, 
towards  the  tree,  he  slowly  raised  his 
arm  and  flicked  up  his  hand.  There 
was  a  red-yellow  burst  in  the  tree. 
Leaping  licks  curled  crisply  around 
fern-like  fringes  of  green.  Yellow 
inside  red,  red  inside  yellow,  green 
inside  red  and  yellow,  until  there 
was  nothing  but  red  and  yellow  in- 
side each  other,  and  then  —  nothing 
—  except  smoke,  twisting  and  curl- 
ing up  to  the  ceiling.  John  reached 
for  his  green  stocking  cap,  carefully 
put  it  on,  and  walked  off  the  stage. 
For  another  moment,  the  audience 
was  silent.  No  feet  shuffled.  No 
hands  smacked  together.  But  their 
faces  were  like  Mrs.  Murphy's  morn- 
ing glories. 

She  admired  the  effect,  but  on 
thinking  about  the  part  of  the  eve- 
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ning  that  followed  John's  stint,  she 
looked  towards  the  exit,  wanted  to 
flee  into  the  sunlight. 

That  night,  when  John  walked  in- 
to the  living  room  at  home,  there 
was  whiskey  in  the  air.  She  was 
startled. 

"Have  you  been  drinkin'  now  — 
after  such  a  lovely  show?" 

"The  lovely  show  was  a  fake, 
Katie.  I  put  kerosene  on  the  tree 
and  had  them  light  it." 

Her  eyes  closed.  She  pressed  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  together  and  spoke 
in  a  low  voice. 

"The  boozin'  I  can  understand, 
John,  but  not  the  f akin'.  Why?  Why 
would  you  want  to  be  foolin'  all  those 
people?  The  Murphys  thought  it  was 
a  miracle." 

"I  had  to  come  up  with  a  new 
trick,  Katie,  or  get  canned.  Come  up 
with  something  new,  they  said,  or 
get  out.  Real  or  fake,  I  had  to  come 
up  with  something.  We  need  the 
money." 

"Not  so  bad  we  have  to  fake." 

"Damn  it,  Katie,  try  to  under- 
stand.  I  did  it  for  you  and  the  kids." 

"We  won't  be  needin'  the  likes  of 
you,  ya  faker,  to  be  helpin'  us." 

"Jeez,  what  a  bitch!" 

"Don't  be  swearin'  in  my  house, 
ya  dirty  fake." 

"Listen,  Katie,  I've  got  the  real 
thing  inside  me.  It  just  didn't  come 
out  for  the  show.  If  it  had,  I  coulda 
lit  that  tree  without  the  kerosene." 

"Go  on  with  ya!  You're  ready  for 
the  booby  hatch." 

With  great  dignity  and  fury  he 
rose,  pointing  to  his  heart. 

"It's  in  here,  Katie  —  the  real 
thing.  I  can  feel  it  in  my  heart. 
What  would've  lit  that  tree  without 
the  kerosene  is  here  inside  me." 

"Go  to  bed,  you  ravin'  fool.  I'll 
not  be  trustin'  you  after  tonight." 

His    eyes    hardened    and    became 


bright.  He  moved  his  face  close  to 
hers,  but  the  smell  of  whiskey  made 
her  turn  away.  When  he  spoke, 
though,  she  had  to  look  at  him. 

"It's  in  me  to  do  it,  Katie,  even 
if  I  have  to  come  back  from  the 
grave.  If  I  died  tonight,  I'd  come 
back  in  ten  years  and  do  it." 

He  wheeled  and  walked  out.  The 
smoke  from  his  cigarette  curled  up 
towards  the  ceiling.  The  whiskey 
was  still  in  the  air.  She  tried  to 
breathe  the  smell  of  it  out  of  her. 
She  shuddered. 

The  next  morning  she  was  the 
first  one  to  see  him,  impaled  on  the 
iron  spikes  of  the  fence  in  front  of 
the  house.  He  had  jumped  from  the 
upper  story,  and  the  spikes  stuck  out 
from  his  back.  It  was  she  who  lifted 
him  off,  had  him  taken  to  the  under- 
taker and  buried.  It  was  she  who 
cleaned  the  blood  off  the  fence  and 
fell  to  her  knees,  crossing  herself. 

"God  forgive  me  for  killing  my 
own  brother." 

But  in  the  deepest  part  of  her  she 
knew  that  it  was  only  John,  not  God, 
who  could  forgive  her.  Again,  she 
shuddered. 

Still  peering  into  the  shadowy  hol- 
low in  the  front  of  the  theater,  she 
shook  her  head.  There's  whiskey  in 
the  air,  she  said.  Whiskey  and 
spooks.  It's  gettin'  cold,  and  I'd 
better  be  gettin'  out  of  here.  Picking 
up  her  bucket,  she  went  to  the  sink 
in  the  back  of  the  theater,  turned  on 
the  water,  and  put  her  hand  under 
the  spigot,  muttering.  If  only  they'd 
make  the  water  hot. 

Ah,  what  a  job,  she  thought.  If 
it  were  only  washin'  the  floors,  I 
wouldn't  mind.  But  puttin'  up  with 
spooks,  I  don't  care  for.  And  all 
because  of  himself.  He'll  only  do 
gentleman's  work  and  there  ain't  no 
gentleman's  work  to  be  had.  He's 
sure  to  be  at  the  bar  now  —  swellin' 
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and  puffin'.  Ah,  well,  what's  to  be 
done?  We  can  get  on  —  Tom  with 
his  papers,  Mary  at  the  dime  store. 
They  should  be  done  now.  Sure  they 
should.    It's  gettin'  late. 

Returning  to  the  lobby  with  her 
bucket,  she  looked  out  the  front 
doors  and  saw  that  it  was  beginning 
to  snow.  Large  white  flakes  floated 
lightly  down  and  melted  on  the  pave- 
ment. Fascinated,  she  watched  them 
bob  and  eddy  in  the  wind,  fall  softly 
on  the  sidewalk  and  make  it  wet.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street  a  lamp 
glimmered.  She  could  see  that  the 
flakes  were  becoming  thicker,  whirl- 
ing around  the  lone  light.  White  ac- 
tivity spread  outward  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  felt  a  flurry  of  excitement 
that  eddied  up  within  her  and  then 
fell  into  deep  contentment  as  the 
bells  of  Saint  Malachi  began  to  re- 
verberate. Rhythmical,  rich,  over 
and  over  again  —  the  steady  bong. 
Deep  within  her  she  could  feel  the 
persisting  resonance.  An  ancient 
recollection  vibrated  through  her 
body,  rose  with  giddy  intensity  to 
her  forehead,  and  emerged  in  her 
eyes  with  a  clarity  so  heightened  that 
she  could  see  the  snow  whirling  with 
the  same  exact  perception  in  which 
she  heard  the  bells  tolling,  while  at 
the  same  time  murmuring  in  tones 
of  awe:  "Christmas  Eve,  the  night 
John  died,  ten  years  ago."  She  shud- 
dered. 

Briefly,  she  was  alive  to  John  and 
Christmas  Eve.  Then,  as  the  wind 
swept  against  the  doors  and  whirred 
through  the  cracks,  she  remembered 
John  and  Christmas  Eve;  she  had 
become  alive  to  other  things  —  her 
children  and  the  cold  wind  they 
would  face  on  their  way  home.  It's 
a  good  thing  I  got  Tom  that  cap, 
she  commented  to  herself,  and  nod- 
ding wisely,  returned  to  her  scrub- 
bing.   The  thought  of  her  children 


strengthened    and   filled   her. 
*     »     * 

On  the  same  street  as  the  theater, 
but  further  down,  near  Saint  Mala- 
chi's,  a  bareheaded  boy  of  about 
twelve  was  walking  briskly  through 
the  flurry  of  snow  flakes.  There  were 
a  number  of  flakes  clinging  to  his 
black  hair,  and  hanging  by  his  side 
was  an  empty  paper  bag.  Although 
there  was  no  indication  where  he  was 
going  or  what  business  he  had  in 
mind,  it  seemed  evident  that  he  was 
prompted  by  some  inward  resolution, 
that  he  had  determined  upon  some 
clear  course  of  action.  But  before 
he  had  gone  very  far,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  woman  coming  out  of 
the  Epicurean,  an  ice  cream  parlor 
and   candy   store. 

"Where's  your  mother,  Tom?  I 
stopped  at  the  house  and  she  weren't 
there." 

"Ma's  gone  shoppin'  —  over  to 
the  market.    Seen  Mary?" 

"She's  waitin'  on  you,  Tom. 
Standin'  on  the  corner,  same  as  usual. 
Better  not  keep  her  waitin'.  It's  a 
cold  night." 

"Sure  is,  Mrs.  Murphy." 

Mary  was  standing  on  the  corner. 
Her  skinny  legs  were  bare,  and  her 
wrists  stuck  out  of  the  coat  she  had 
long  since  outgrown.  Snowflakes 
were  clinging  to  her  long  blond  hair. 
Her  cheeks  were  very  red,  and  her 
face  arched  up  into  the  wind  expect- 
antly. Tom  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
face  as  he  headed  towards  the  corner, 
never  swerving,  never  glancing  to  the 
side.  Knowing  that  she  was  there,  as 
she  always  was  when  he  arranged  to 
meet  her,  made  him  feel  strong. 

"I  see  you  sold  all  your  papers," 
she  said,  alertly. 

"Did,  but  no  money  for  the  tree. 
Had  to  pay  the  grocery  bill.  Sold  all 
my  papers,  but  had  to  use  the  money 
for  the  grocery  bill." 
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"No  tree  for  us,  then.  It's  a  shame. 
Ma  would've  liked  a  tree." 

"Didn't  say  anything  about  a  tree. 
Didn't  say  we  couldn't  have  a  tree. 
Only  said  I  had  to  use  the  money  for 
the  grocery  bill." 

They  walked  several  blocks  and 
stopped  in  the  doorway  of  the  Epi- 
curean, where  they  looked  diagonally 
across  the  street  to  a  lot  where  Christ- 
mas trees  were  sold.  A  man  in  a 
black  knit  sweater  was  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  few  scat- 
tered spruces  and  hemlocks.  He  was 
wearing  a  green  cap  and  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Above  him  there  was  a 
street  lamp  that  illuminated  his  white, 
sensitive  face.  The  snow  had  stopped, 
and  the  smoke  from  his  cigarette 
could  be  clearly  seen  —  twisting  and 
turning  towards  the  light  above.  He 
gazed  through  the  smoke  expectant- 
ly, and  his  eyes  became  curious  when 
people  passed  before  him  on  the  side- 
walk. Without  moving,  he  watched 
them.  But  he  didn't  see  the  young 
girl  and  her  brother  in  the  doorway 
of  the  Epicurean. 

Mary's  blond  hair  tumbled  over 
the  front  and  back  of  her  coat,  which 
was  patched  and  short  in  the  sleeves. 
In  her  face  there  was  an  expression 
that  compelled  the  recognition  of  a 
man  —  the  trust  in  her  eyes,  the 
quickness  of  her  smile.  Feeling  a 
certain  awe  in  looking  at  the  figure 
across  the  street,  and  being  uncertain 
about  spying  on  him  from  the  door- 
way, she  turned  to  Tom,  hoping  that 
he  would  tell  her  what  he  planned  to 
do,  but  she  did  not  speak,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  irritated  if  prodded 
before  he  was  ready  to  divulge  him- 
self. 

Tom  was  also  watching  the  figure 
across  the  street,  but  suspiciously, 
his  eyes  moving  from  the  man  in  the 
black  knit  sweater  to  the  trees  —  the 
spruces  and  hemlocks,  beyond  them 


to  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  then  back 
to  the  man  in  the  sweater. 

"Ya  see  that  guy,  Blackie?  Well, 
you  go  over  and  talk  to  him,  Mary. 
You  go  over  and  talk  to  him  real 
nice.  Ya  gotta  talk  soft  and  slow  — 
that's  the  way  ya  gotta  talk." 

"I  know  what  you're  up  to,  Tom, 
and  I  won't  ..." 

"Soft  and  slow,  Mary,  soft  and 
slow." 

Once  more  she  looked  at  the  fig- 
ure across  the  street.  Then,  with  the 
backs  of  her  hands,  she  pushed  all 
of  her  hair  behind  her  shoulders. 

"Where'll  I  meet  you?" 

"Spankins  Alley,  the  one  behind 
the  lot  there.  Spankins  Alley  in 
about  ten  minutes." 

"Be  careful,  Tom  —  please." 

He  watched  his  sister  cross  the 
street.  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  circled  around  to  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  He  saw  his  sister 
smile  in  the  distance.  He  looked 
hard  at  the  black  sweater  and  green 
cap.  His  heart  began  to  pound  in 
his  head.  Breathing  deeply,  he 
crossed  himself  and  said  three  "Hail 
Marys." 

As  he  waited  for  his  sister  in 
Spankins  Alley,  his  heart  was  pound- 
ing even  harder  in  his  head.  With 
fast  gasps  he  struggled  for  his  breath. 
Finally,  taking  a  deep  breath,  he 
spoke  in  a  low  hiss.  "If  that  son  of 
a  bitch  touches  my  sister  ..." 

"Tom,"  she  whispered.  "Are  you 
there?" 

"Over  here." 

"Did  you  get  it?" 

"Yeah.    Nice   one  too." 

They  dragged  the  tree  through  one 
back  alley  after  another  and  finally 
through  their  own  back  door,  across 
the  creaky  floor  of  the  kitchen,  and 
into  the  living  room.  After  getting 
a  bucket  from  under  the  sink  and  a 
few  bricks  from  the  cellar,  they  put 
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the  tree  in  the  bucket  and  piled  the 
bricks  around  the  trunk.  Satisfied 
that  the  tree  was  well  supported,  they 
pushed  it  into  the  corner  of  the  room 
near  the  window.  As  Mary  stepped 
back  to  admire  it,  Tom  glanced  to- 
wards the  window,  where  he  saw  a 
circular  light,  no  bigger  than  a  roost- 
er's eye,  turn  from  a  faint  red  to  a 
bright  red  and  then  back  to  a  faint 
red.  Mary  tried  to  turn  Tom's  atten- 
tion back  to  the  tree,  but  before  she 
could  divert  him,  they  heard  a  mock- 
ing voice  behind  them. 

"Nice  tree,  a  real  nice  tree." 

Mary  trembled,  grabbed  Tom's 
arm,  but  he  immediately  turned 
around.  Wheeling,  she  grabbed  his 
other  arm  and  turned,  as  he  had 
done,  to  face  whatever  it  was. 

Blackie  was  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"Ya  dirty  little  thiefs,"  he  said. 
"Gimme  the  money  or  the  tree.  If 
ya  don't,  I'll  have  the  both  of  ya 
run  in." 

"We  ain't  got  no  money  and  ya 
can't  have  the  tree,"  said  Tom. 

"Then  I'll  have  ya  run  in." 

"Go  ahead,  but  ya  can't  have  the 
tree.  I  shouldna'  stole  it  and  I  ain't 
got  no  right  to  keep  it,  but  now  it's 
stole,  and  we  gotta  have  it." 

Blackie  got  up  and  started  pacing 
back  and  forth  in  the  small  room. 
He  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets 
and  rubbed  his  fingers  in  his  palms 
indecisively.  He  looked  at  the  two 
children,  thoughtfully.  Soon  his 
black  eyes  flickered. 

"Where's  your  ma?"  he  asked. 

"She's  gone  shoppin',  over  to  the 
market." 

"Market's  closed,"  said  Blackie. 

"Then  she  went  shoppin'  some 
place  else.    Ain't  it  so,  Mary?" 

"Tis,"  said  Mary.  "Ma  went  shop- 
pin'." 

Blackie  began  pacing  again  and 
then    stopped,    facing    the    children. 


The  accusing  expression  on  his  face 
had  passed.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  eyes  to  show  that  he  either  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  of  the  child- 
ren's actions.  But  what  did  appear 
in  them,  unmistakably,  was  a  clear 
steady  light,  as  though  he  under- 
stood their  actions  completely.  The 
children  could  not  look  away  from 
his  eyes,  which  showed  more  knowl- 
edge of  their  lives  than  they  had 
themselves.  Blackie  seemed  to  know 
not  only  what  had  happened,  but 
what  was  going  to  happen,  even  per- 
haps what  was  going  to  happen  in- 
side them.  Turning  towards  the  tree, 
he  raised  his  arm  and  flicked  up  his 
hand.  Scores  of  candles  burst  into 
flame. 

Mary,  crossing  herself,  knelt  down 
on  the  floor.  In  her  keen  blue  eyes — 
there  were  candle  flames.  Tom 
stepped  forward  to  examine  the  tree 
more  closely.  Doubtfully,  with  his 
gray  eyes,  he  scrutinized  it.  The 
candle  flames  became  more  boldly 
ignited  in  his  pupils.  His  mouth 
opened,  slightly,  and  he  turned  to- 
wards the  window  where  he  had  first 
seen  Blackie.  But  there  was  nothing, 
not  even  the  small  red  circle.  Intent- 
ly curious,  he  turned  around  with  a 
jerk.  Startled  by  his  sudden  move- 
ment, Mary  turned  too.  But  in  the 
back  of  the  room  where  Blackie  had 
been  —  there  was  nothing  but  smoke, 
curling  and  twisting  towards  the 
ceiling,  where  it  mingled  with  the 
smoke  from  the  candles  and  gradual- 
ly disappeared  in  the  dark  corners 
of  the  room.  Tom  relaxed.  A  soft- 
ness came  into  his  eyes.  He  looked 
at  Mary,  who  was  still  kneeling  be- 
fore the  tree.  Fascinated  by  the  gray 
softness  of  his  eyes,  she  looked  into 
them  deeply  and  smiled. 

Mary  and  Tom  heard  footsteps  at 
the  back  door.  They  went  to  the  door 
and  tried  to   help  their  mother   in. 
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Her  face  was  tired  and  ashen,  but 
firm, 

"Go  on  with  ya,"  she  said.  "I'm 
not  yet  needin'  the  help  of  my  child- 
ren to  get  in  my  own  back  door. 
Where's  himself?" 

They  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
led  her  into  the  living  room.  She 
stopped  and  looked  with  wonder  at 
the  tree.  Her  face  was  filled  with 
flickering  candlelight,  and  in  her 
eyes  there  was  delight. 

"Where'd  ya  get  the  tree?"  she 
asked  with  keen  pleasure. 

"Blackie,  Ma,"  said  Tom  with  a 
smile.   "He  gave  it  to  us." 

"And  who's  this  Blackie,  I'd  like 
to  know?"  she  asked  mirthfully,  yet 
with  doubt. 

"You  know  him.  Ma,"  said  Mary, 
trying  to  be  helpful.  "He  wears  a 
green  cap,  and  he's  always  smokin'  a 
cigarette.  His  face  is  white  and  it 
lights  up  —  like  a  spook  —  when  he 
takes  all  that  smoke  into  him. 

"Does  he  wear  a  black  sweater?" 
she  faltered. 

"That's  the  one.  Ma,"  Tom  said 
quickly. 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  me,"  she 
muttered    in    a    shaky   voice,    sitting 


down  on  a  stool  in  front  of  her 
husband's  chair.  She  crossed  her- 
self. A  shiver  ran  through  her  body. 
Tom  moved  towards  her,  but  stopped 
as  his  sister  rushed  forward  and  put 
her  arm  over  her  mother's  shoulder. 

"Ma  ..."  said  Mary,  tenderly. 

Their  mother  didn't  answer,  only 
put  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  pressed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  together,  mov- 
ing them  back  and  forth  against  each 
other  gently.  Then  she  held  them 
together,  motionless,  and  opened  her 
eyes  again.  The  keen  blue  had  re- 
turned to  them.  There  was  a  mirthful 
curve  in  her  mouth.  She  stood  up, 
showing  no  recognition  of  her  daugh- 
ter's arm,  which  had  slipped  off  her 
shoulder  as  she  rose. 

"Gave  you  the  tree,  did  he?" 

"Gave  it  to  us.  Ma.  Honest,  he 
did.   Ain't  it  so  Mary?" 

"Tis,  Ma.    He  gave  it  to  us." 

"Now  why  would  Blackie  be  givin' 
us  a  tree?"  she  mused,  looking  at 
the  children,  who  were  watching 
her  intently,  waiting. 

Then  she  looked  at  the  tree,  and 
again  her  face  was  filled  with  flicker- 
ing candlelight. 

"A  lovely  tree!    'Tis." 


Old  Folks  at  Home 
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Sitting  on  porches, 

their  heavy  heads 

twist  on  the  strained  stems 

and  follow  the  sun, 

cords  bulging 

to  offer  their  dwindling  sap 

in  a  final  sacrifice. 


The  Diamond  Cutter 

•  Stephen  Morris 


Far  down  this  cone  of  Hght 
Hang  corridors  of  fire, 
To  grill  the  questing  eye 
And  fry  the  mind  entire. 

The  prism-forest  lures 

The  prism-cutter  on, 

Lost  to  this  star.    But  there  .  . 

Back  to  the  screaming  whirr  . 

Back  to  one's  chisel,  fear; 
Back  to  one's  burr-drill,  wage; 
Oh,  may  the  cone  unfold 
And  let  precision  rage. 

Control,  control,  control 
The  shiver  of  the  hand. 
The  crystal  avalanche: 
Thus  opens   (ah!)   what  land. 


The  Bell 

•   George  Murray 


Who  tolls  the  old  bell 

deep  in  the  dark  night 

to  rouse  us  from  our  beds? 

Some  fiend  of  hell 

who  shuns  the  light 

and  rouses  us  to  dread. 

But  how  can  the  bell  sound 
from  a  tower  crumbled 
and  level  with  our  clay? 
And  why  does  the  bell  pound 
deep  in  this  night  of  slumber 
with  Sunday  years  away? 
40 
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